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COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE NATURAL AFFECTIONS NOT HOLINESS. 


From an Address at the annual meeting of the Boston Sunday 
Schoul Society, (Unitarian,) the following observations may be 
regarded as deserving particular attention. ‘ Behold,” exclaimed 
the speaker, “ that hovel, through whuse chinks the winter wind 
whistles. In its comfortless and single apartment, behold that 
wretched woman! See her wan cheek! It is a mother,—and 
on that miserable bed, ber dying child! Its moan agonizes her 
heart. Hark! It asks for a drop of water to cool the raging 
fever ; but first, mother, kiss me. The scene is over; the mother 
is childless ; the spirit has gone to the throne of its Father; but 
it has gone educated! That mother, in her wretchedness and in 
her poverty, had yet opened a fountain of love in the heart of her 
child. It flowed in the desire for that caress; the fountain will 
flow forever ; it is the water of life; it is the element of worship ; 
it is heaven.”* Here we are taught, that the fond affection of a 
child for its mother—an affection so tender and strong as to 
make it ask for a kiss on its dying bed, i is the water of life, the 
element of worship—neaven. If it is the element of worship, it 
is holiness. Heaven itself consists in the exercise of such affec- 
tions ! 

Respecting Jefferson and Adams, we are told by their eulogists, 
“'The apostles of liberty, the holy patriarchs of the revolution, 
have fulfilled their mission ; and leaving the scene of their gene- 
rous toil below, are gone above to receive their reward.” Here 
patriotism seems to be presented as belonging to the element of 
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worship—as a qualification to which heaven will, undoubtedly, be 
granted ! 

In opposition to these and similar statements, wherever found, 
I shall undertake to maintain the following position: Such qualities 
as the domestic affections, patriotic attachments, and the feelings 
of humanity, do not necessarily imply the least degree of Christian 
holiness. 

It is of importance, before discussing the subject in hand, 
that a Just definition of Christian holiness should be given. lt 
consists in exercising towards God and man those affections of 
heart which the pivine Law requires. The standard of holiness 
is the law of God. No human quality is holy, which is not 
accordant with this standard. Now the apostle Paul assures us, 
that “ dove is the fuliilling of the law.”* What objects this love 
must embrace, and in what degrees it must be exercised, in order 
to be obedience to God, our Saviour has informed us in the com- 
prehensive summary to which he reduced the divine require- 
ments. ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind; and thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.’+ Obedience to the divine law consists, 
then, in the exercise of supreme love to God, and that cordial 
good will towards men which places their interests on a level with 
our own. 

It should be further remarked, that that state of the affections 
in which any of the objects of heart-felt regard presented in the 
divine law are overlooked, is not obedience to God. This is a 
statement of the highest importance in its bearing on the present 
subject. It is a statement which rests upon the Scriptures. ‘ Who- 
soever,’ says the apostle James, ‘ shall keep the whole law, and 
yet offend in one point, he is guilty of all;’ for, as he proceeds 
to show, all the divine commands rest upon the same authority ; 
so that to live in habitual disobedience to any of these injunctions, 
is to set at naught the divine authority, and ‘thus to show that the 
‘heart is not right with God.’ That state of heart cannot be 
holy which, in any particular, habitually disregards the divine will. 

In support of the proposition which has been announced, I 
observe, 

I, It ts generally, perhaps universally admitted, that very 
estimable qualities may exist in mankind which do not imply 
Christian holiness. This is evidently true of qualities merely 
intellectual. Who regards these qualities as having, in themselves, 
anything of a moral or religious nature? Who blames the weak 
and ignorant for their mental deficiencies? Who reproaches the 
idiot for being mindless? The wretch who could do so would 
bring upon himself the abhorrence of all around him, The 
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possession of intellectual powers, in the highest degree and most 
polished forms, no man regards as a foundation on which moral 
worth may be justly claimed. However valuable we may regard 
a powerful and well disciplined mind, and large intellectual 
attainments, we never give them the praise of virtue. We never 
think of ascribing to them, in the lowest degree, any holy qualities, 
Take a poem of Burns. What beautiful forms of thought does it 
exhibit! What lovely images of the imagination does it present ! 
What purity of taste and delicacy of sentiment pervades every 
line! And yet, alas! this very poem may be devoted to the 
cause of infidelity. Every attraction with which it shines may be 
fitted and designed to draw the reader away from God—from the 
path of duty, usefulness and peace. Whoever yields to its 
influence is undone! Will you admit that the intellectual qualities 
of Burns implied Christian benevolence? Surely not. No man, 
on account of the strength of his mind, and the richness of his 
intellectual furniture, can lay any claim to moral virtwwe.—On the 
ground of this statement, which none will deny, a presumption 
arises that other qualities may belong to the sensitive nature of 
mankind, of great use and singular beauty in their proper places, 
which may not necessarily partake of the nature of holiness. 
That this presumption looks to substantial truth, I shall now 
proceed to show, in the light of well known facts. 

Il. Multiplied facts clearly show, that such qualities as the 
domestic affections, patriotic sentiments, and the feelings of hu- 
manity, exist im many men, altogether separate from Christian 
paar, og 

. The first class of facts to which J] would solicit attention 
0m ground for the following general statement: ‘The 
qualities just specified often not only do not reach the most 
tmportant interests of the objects toward which they are directed, 
but are so exercised as to injure those interests. The unerring 
standard of benevolence presents our neighbor as an object we 
are bound to love as we love ourselves. But what is our neigh- 
bor? What does this plain word comprehend? Clearly, the 
entire being—all the interests of a fellow man. Strip that fellow 
man of a part of the attributes and interests which belong to him, 
and he is no longer vur neighbor—the object which the divine 
command requires us to love. If we overlook his soul, can we 
have a full view of our neighbor? If our regard reaches only to 
his body and his temporal interests, we love only a small fragment 
of our neighbor. We do not love the object set before us in the 
law of God, but only a small and comparatively unimportant part 
of that object. And especially let it be considered, if our regard 
for this fraction of our neighbor’s being leads us to injure the 
better part of his nature and his most valuable interests, surely 
this regard for him cannot be obedience to the divine will. Now 
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this is precisely the form in which the domestic affections often 
appear. ‘They only reach to the temporal interests of their object. 

or these interests the parent cherishes a fond regard. He is 
deeply anxious to promote them. For this, he spares no pains, he 
grudges no expense. But on the eternal wellare of his child— 
on those interests which lie beyond the grave, he refuses to 
expend a thought. Not a single effort does he make to secure 
for it the favor of God and the joys of heaven. And when that 
child is laid upon the bed of disease—when it is placed on the 
brink of eternity, the fondness of the parent becomes the deadliest 
injury to the child. He not only neglects himself to try to prepare 
it for the scenes of that world to which it is hastening, but sternly 
refuses to permit others to perform. in his stead, such a labor of 
love! Are not such facts painfully frequent? Ask those who 
are conversant with dying beds, and they will give an affirmative 
testimony fearfully strong ;—they will answer yes, with affecting 
emphasis. Is domestic affection, thus exercised, obedience to 
God? It clearly contains not a particle of that benevolence which 
the divine will, expressed in the second great commandment of 
the law, demands.—The same remarks may be applied, with 
equal truth and force, to patriotic sentiments, and the feelings of 
humanity. In how many instances do these most evidently reach 
only to the temporal interests of the objects which they embrace ? 
How often are they so exercised as to injure the most valuable 
iaterests of these objects? Do those patriots who, to the extent 
of their influence, encourage flagrant violations of the holy 
Sabbath, out of regard to the temporal interests of their fellow 
citizens, cherish the spirit of Christian benevolence? Is it not 
the direct and powerful tendency of their patriotism (if patriotism 
it can be called,) to imyure the highest interests of their neigh- 
bor ? 

2. The qualities under consideration often reach only a part of 
mankind.—The word neighbor, used in the second great com- 
mandment of the law, is clearly of very extensive signification. 
It includes every man within the circle of our acquaintance. 
Wherever we meet a child of Adam, we meet a neighbor. This 
view of the matter is fully sustained by the instructions which, on 
different occasions, our Saviour imparted to his followers. A 
Jewish lawyer once demanded of him what he should do to 
inherit eternal life. Our Lord referred him to the law, requiring 
supreme love to God, and that love to our neighbor which we 
cherish for ourselves, assuring him, that if he obeyed this law, he 
should ‘live.’ Upon this, the lawyer asked,‘ And who is my 
neighbor.’ To explain the meaning of this term, the Saviour 
related what has been called the story of the good Samaritan. 
He sets before us a traveller, evidently a Jew, who had fallen into 
the hands of ‘ thieves,’ who had robbed him, and left him in the 
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highway, helpless with the wounds which they had inflicted. 
Alter having been cruelly neglected by two of his own country- 
men—a priest and a Levite—he was found by a Samaritan, who 
had compassion on him, and at no small expense of time, labor 
and money, provided for his necessities.* ‘The conduct of this 
Samaritan was described with a view to answer the question of 
the lawyer. ‘The good Samaritan had just views of the import of 
the word neighbor ; for the lawyer was directed: to “ go and do 
likewise.” Now let it be remembered, that between the Jews and 
Samaritans the most bitter enmity existed, and it will be seen that 
the obligations of the second great commandment bind us to 
regard strangers and even enemies as neighbors. In his “ sermon 
on the mount,” too, our Lord teaches, in a very plain and im- 
pressive manner, that that affection for our fellow men which is 
confined to our friends, which does not reach our enemies, is 
worthless, and cannot receive the approbation of God.t But 
may not the domestic affections be exercised, when the heart is 
full of enmity to many of those who live beyond the limits of our 
families? From the Russian campaign, Napoleon returned to his 
palace, reeking with the blood of his enemies. His path to 
Moscow was strewed with murdered foes; fiom thence to France 
he was pursued by the departed spirits of his own starved, frozen 
army. And yet, when this destroyer of mankind had returned to 
his palace, to whet anew the instruments of death, his noble 
biographer informs us} that his “ meeting ” with the empress was 
“extremely affectionate, and showed, that amidst all his late 
losses, Napoleon had still domestic happiness within. his reach.” 
In the affection which he thus expressed for his family, was there 
any Christian benevolence? any measure of obedience to the 
divine will? And do we not often witness instances in which 
persons under the influence of malice exercise the domestic 
affections? Do these affections, then, necessarily imply the least 
degree of that regard for mankind which places their interests on 
a level with our own? But nothing short of this is holiness. 
How frequently does patriotism, in its most striking exercises and 
admired forms, altogether fail of embracing the objects which the 
divine law requires us to love! How limited is the field in which 
it acts and operates! Beyond that field, how injurious is the 
influence it frequently exerts! And can such a sentiment be 
obedience to the will of him who requires us ‘to love our 
enemies’? Surely patriotism does not necessarily imply the 
lowest degree of true holy affection. 

3. The qualities in question are often visible in irrational ani- 
mals.—And here the remark may deserve attention, that mankind 
seem to possess estimable, amiable qualities, which may belong 


* Luke x, 25—37. t Mat. v. 44—47, t Scott’s Nap. vol. v. p. 390. 
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solely to their animal nature, and to the present state of their 
being. ‘This remark is sustained by the instruction which our 
Lord gave to some captious Sadduces, who were trying to em- 
barrass Him with difficulties about the doctrine of the resurrection. 
They presented the case of a woman who had had seven husbands ; 
and demanded, whose wife she should be in the resurrection? 
In reply to this inquiry, our Saviour assured them, that ‘in the 
resurrection, they neither marry, nor are given in marriage; but 
are as the angels of God in heaven.’ The domestic relations, 
then, are not known in the future world. And if these relations 
are broken up by the grave, is it not reasonable to believe that 
other relations, equally appropriate to the present coniition of the 
human family, may be forever dissolved by the same means? 
May not those occasrons, which generally call into exercise the 
qualities under consideration, be confined to this world? And in 
the possession and exercise of these qualities, may we not be oc- 
cupying ground in common with the irrational creation ? 

To this view of the subject, it is no sound objection, that these 
qualities in mankind, are united with moral attributes. I do not 
deny, that they may be so exercised, as to imply Christian benev- 
olence. We may ‘eat and drink to the glory of God.’* What 
then! In hungering and thirsting, do we not occupy ground in 
common with merely animal beings? And have the acts of grati- 
fying hunger and quenching thirst in themselves any moral charac- 
ter? And to prove that such acts do not necessarily imply cer- 
tain moral qualities, is it not a good and substantial argument, that 
they are put forth by creatures, destitute of a moral nature, and 
therefore incapable of moral qualities? And is it not a just con- 
clusion, that in order to find moral Gualities, good or bad, we 
MUST GO BEYOND THOSE ACTS AND EXERCISES which may be 
ascribed to such creatures? In other words, the question, whether 
a man hath Christian benevolence or not, must be determined alto- 
gether by reference to other qualities, than the domestic affec- 
tions and the feelings of humanity. The affections of his heart 
must be accordant with the law of God, or he has no holiness. 

Now it is notorious, that the brute creation often exhibit, in a 
high degree, and in very touching forms, most of those estimable 
qualities of which I here speak. What a tender and lively regard 
for their helpless young do they manifest! What deep pity for 
objects in distress do they sometimes feel! With what a yenerous 
attachment to their owners do they often appear to be moved ! 
What uncorrupt fidelity in guarding the trust committed to them do 
they sometimes maintain ! In witnessing these qualities in them, 
men are affected much in the same way, as by seeing them in 
their own species. I have been struck with a remark, which is 


* 1 Cor. x. 31. 
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said to have fallen from the lips of a distinguished military officer. 
Walking forth upon the field of battle, in the evening of a day of 
bloody conflict, he saw a dog leap from the cloak of his dead mas- 
ter, with a piteous howl. An appeal equally thrilling to the sym- 
pathies of his heart, he declared, he had never felt before.—Our 
Saviour did not hesitate to illustrate his tender regard for the peo- 
ple of Jerusalem, by the lively and strong attachment of a hen for 
her young. Yet no one, I suppose, ascribes Christian benevo- 
lence—holiness of heart, to any of the irrational animals. ‘The 
qualities, then, which mankind have in common with them, do not 
necessarily imply the least degree ef holiness. 

4. The qualities in question may often be fatrly traced to 
other motives than obedience to the divine will.—Look at yonder 
father. How fondly he caresses the children, whom he affec- 
tionately calls his own! How promptly he resents whatever ill 
treatment they may receive! With what energy he nerves his arm 
to defend their rights—to cripple the hand that is stretched out to 
harm them! And yet this very father, so fond and affectionate, 
stubbornly refuses to sacrifice, for their benefit, the loathsome habit 
of drinking intoxicating liquor! So far from this, he eagerly and 
resolutely sacrifices their best interests, their highest happiness, to 
the gratification, on his part, of a most unnatural and ruinous pro- 
pensity. Does his affectionate regard for his children necessarily 
imply any measure of obedience to the commands of Ged? Does 
he cherish, even toward his children, the spirit of Christian benev- 
olence ? 

Any one may see, that numerous motives, besides obedience to 
God, may lead men to cherish and maintain such qualities as 
veracity and honesty. May not a shrewd and observant worldling 
have discovered the soundness of the maxim, that honesty is the 
best policy? And may he not, from mere worldly motives, from 
a regard to his present interests and reputation, act upon this 
maxim? Veracity and honesty he may find among the most 
effectual means of increasing his wealth, and brightening his fame. 
And while such motives may produce such qualities, do not mul- 
tiplied facts clearly show, that these qualities are often the actual 
result of motives such as have been mentioned ? How frequently, 
when by any means reputation is lost, do men cease to be honest 
and veracious ! A very slight temptation will draw them aside 
from the path of rectitude.—Now, if these qualities may, and 
often must, be traced to other motives than obedience to the 
divine will, a child can see that they do not necessarily imply the 
least degree of Christian benevolence. 

5. The qualities under consideration often exist in mankind 
separate from each other, and from other qualities, which are 
clearly essential to holiness.—\t is a striking remark of Dr. Paley, 
that “ when our duties are recited” in the New Testament, “ they 
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are put collectively, that i is, as all and every of them required in 
the Christian character.” And if we mark the bearing of express 
statements in the sacred volume, it will appear, with the greatest 
clearness, that where some features of the Christian character are 
wauting in any given case, no holiness exists. In the passage 
already quoted from the epistle of James, we are taught, that 
true obedience embraces all the divine commands ; that he, who 
refuses to obey any one of the requisitions of the law, whatever in 
other respects he may seem to be, has no cordial regard to the 
will of God. He cannot, then, have any Christian benevolence. 

In the epistle to the Hebrews, we are taught, that ‘“ Without 
faith, it is impossible to please God.”* Here then, we have one 
trait of Christian character, so essential, that without it, that char- 
acter cannot be formed. Whatever valuable and amiable quali- 
ties a person may exhibit, he cannot secure the divine approbation 
without faith. Moral worth—Cbristian benevolence, then, can- 
not exist without faith; for did they thus exist, they would cer- 
tainly secure the divine approbation. Every kind and degree of 
moral goodness must awaken the complacency and draw forth 
the smiles of our heavenly Father. Hence, if His smiles are not 
bestowed—if His complacency is not awakened, the conclusion is 
inevitable, that no moral beauty is presented to His eye. But 
who will deny that, in multiplied instances, the amiable qualities 
under consideration have been exhibited by men devoid of Chris- 
tian faith? Have not the most determined infidels—have not 
avowed atheists, often been distinguished for the exercise of the 
domestic affections? Have they not expressed, in attractive forms, 
the sentiments of humanity and of patriotism? Have they not 
sometimes been remarkable for honesty and veracity, in their in- 
tercourse with those around them? At the same time, they 
scorned and opposed the Christian religion. They trode upon the 
record of its truths. They reviled and persecuted its cordial and 
devoted adherents. They had no faith in the Christian revela- 
tion. Hence we have divine authority for the conclusion, that God 
withheld from them His approving smiles. They had no moral 
worth. Surely, then, the possession of such qualities as they ex- 
hibited, does not necessarily imply the least degree of Christian 
benevolence. 

Let the facts, which have been given under the above particu- 
lars be now placed together ; and how firm and broad a founda- 
tion do they lay for the doctrine under consideration. The 
qualities in hand often not only do not reach the most important 
interests of the object tow ard which they are directed, but are so 
exercised as to injure those interests ; they reach only a part of 
mankind; are visible in irrational animals ; may be fairly traced, 
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in many instances, to other motives besides obedience to God ; 
and often exist in mankind separate from each other, and from 
other qualities, which are clearly essential to holiness. 

Mil. The doctrine in question derives the firmest support from 
the sacred Scriptures. ‘The Apostle Paul presents a supposition, 
which bears with great clearness and force upon the point in hand. 
“ Though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and have not 
charity, it profiteth me nothing.”* ‘This statement of the Apos- 
tle could have no foree—it would not be intelligible, if the feelings 
of humanity, and kindred qualities, necessarily implied any de- 
gree of holiness. In immediate connection, the Apostle has given 
at considerable length, a description of that charity, which is es- 
sential to moral goodness. Upon a single feature of this deserip- 
tion, it may be proper to insist. ‘ Charity rejoiceth not in inigui- 
ty, but rejoiceth in the truth.” Here the word truth, is used in 
direct opposition to the word iniquity ; as in some other connec- 
tions, it means virtue or piety—a state of mind, and a course of 
life, conformed to the divine requirements.* But how often do 
those, who rejoice in iniquity and loathe the truth, exhibit, ina 
striking manner, the domestic affections, patriotic sentiments, and 
the feelings of humanity! The sailor at his cups hears the ery 
of distress. His compassion is awakened. He rushes to the 
water’s edge, and sees a child struggling with agony, in the 
angry surge. With a horrid oath upon his lips, he plunges into 
the water; and, at the hazard of his own life, rescues that of 
the little sufferer. Who is not moved with admiration at such an 
exhibition of the feelings of humanity! How deep and strong 
the tide of compassion which gushed from the sailor’s heart ! 
And yet that sailor was a drunkard—was profane. Had he aught 
of that charity which rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the 
truth ?>—How often have those, who had been greatly distinguished 
for the warmth and strength of their patriotic feelings, been noto- 
rious for “ rejoicing in iniquity.” How often have they not only 
“cast off fear and restrained prayer,” but indulged themselves in 
open, shameful vices! How often have they been notorious for 
sabbath-breaking and profaneness! With what eagerness have 
they sometimes pane into the most loathsome excesses of dissi- 
pation and debauchery! And will it be said in behalf of such 
men, that they “ rejoice not in iniquity, but rejoice in the truth?” 
Surely not. Then we have the decision of the Apostle Paul, 
that however they may be distinguished for their patriotism, (so 
called) they are devoid of charity—of that benevolence, without 
which holiness cannot exist. 

There are few passages of the New Testament, more familiar 
than the story of the amiable young ruler. He was so truly amia- 
ble, as to attract the love of Jesus. It is clear from the connec- 

* 1 Cor. xiii, 3. * See Rom. ii. 8. 
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tion, that this love was awakened by the interesting qualities which 
the young ruler exhibited. But whether these qualities had any 
moral worth or implied any holiness, clearly appears from the 
sad conclusion of the story. ‘ One thing,” said the Saviour, 
‘thou lackest; go thy way, sell whatsoever thou hast, and give 
to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven ; and come, 
take up the cross, and follow me.” This direction was well fitted 
to try his character. It required him to evince, by substantial 
proofs, that he loved “ God with all his heart and his neighbor as 
himself.” Such a regard for God and his neighbor would cer- 
tainly have insured obedience. A refusal to obey would clearly 
prove, that he was destitute of that benevolence in which holiness 
consists. But did he not refuse to obey? Hear the evangelist. 
“ And he was sad at that saying, and went away grieved: for 
he had great possessions.” Will it be denied, that this young 
man loved his wealth more than God ? He actually gave up the 
offered favor of God for the sake of keeping his possessions. 
With his eyes fully open to the co isequences of such a choice, 
he preferred the service of mammon to the service of Jehovah. 
Now the voice of inspired Wisdom has expressly assured us, “that 
if any man love the world, the love of the Father ts not tn him.” 
Did not this young man love the world—regard it as the supreme 
good—imake it the portion of his soul? Amable, he certainly 
was; but it is as certain, that be was devoid of Christian benevo- 
lence. Nota spark of holiness warmed his bosom. It was frozen 
by selfishness and worldliness. 

Such are the arguments and illustrations, which support the 
doctrine Jaid down at the conimencement of this discussion. If 
I do not entirely misapprehend their import and bearing, they 
clearly and decidedly prove, that the qnalities under consideration, 
and kindred attributes, do not necessarily imply the least degree 
of Christian benevolence. 

In review of the train of thought which has been presented, 
I observe, 

1. That if the qualities, just'examined, do not necessarily im- 
ply the least degree of Christian benevolence, then their exist- 
ence in human character is no just objection to the doctrine, that 
men by nature are wholly sinful.—T hese qualities, as has been 
shown, do not imply any measure of holiness. In whatever form 
they appear, they do not meet and fulfil the demands of the divine 
law. What, then, if they do exist in human character? Can 
qualities, which have in themselves no moral excellence, impart 
moral excellence to the character to which they belong? How 
can this be? How can that be imparted, which is not possessed ? 
Now if the qualities in question have no moral excellence in them- 
selves, as has been proved, and can impart no moral excellence to 
the subject to which they belong; what just objection can be drawn 
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from the union of these qualities with human character, to the 
entire sinfulness of mankind? When a quality in the native char- 
acter of man can be found, which necessarily implies any degree 
of holiness, then, and not till then, a substantial objection to the 
doctrine of nian’s entire depravity by nature is discovered. But 
nothing of this can be said of any of the qualities which belong 
to the native character of man.—With what propriety and truth, 
then, are the amiable and estimable properties of mankind—such 
as have been dwelt upon in this paper, urged as an objection to 
the doctrine, that all men by nature are wholly sinful? With 
equal propriety might the advocates of the native innocence of the 
human family point us to the athletic frames; or fine forms; or 
beautiful countenances ; or vigorous and well furnished intellects 
of some of their acquaintances, as proofs, clear and decisive, that 
they were not altogether sinful !* You would think it a slight proof, 
indeed, that any one has a powerful mind, because he has the 
frame and the strength of a giant. And for this plain and_ suffi- 
cient reason, that such physical qualities, however valuable, do not 
necessarily imply intellectual strength and excellence. Equally 
slight, is the proof, that mankind have any moral excellence, be- 
cause they exercise the feelings of humanity ; cherish the domes- 
tic affections ; or maintain in themselves what are commonly called 
patriotic sentiments. And for the plain and sufficient reason, that 
such qualities as these do not necessarily imply the least degree 
of Christian benevolence. Objections, like that here examined, 
leave the doctrine of the unrenewed man’s entire depravity where 
they found it ;—supported by the strongest testimonies of God’s 
unerring word, 

2. Those who deny that the qualities which have been considered 
have any moral worth, may, nevertheless, justly admire and reward 
them.—* How early,” exclaims a distinguished Unitarian,t “ does 
the infant discover affection, attachment, gratitude, to those from 
whom it receives kindness! How universally is it an object of 
interest to those about it !—Instead of this, must it not (on the 
supposition of the truth of the Orthodox doctrine of depravity,) 
naturally be the object of aversion and disgust, and especially so 
to pious and virtuous persons?” ‘To such inquiries, from what- 
ever quarter they may come, and with whatever assurance they 
may be urged, a short answer is at hand. I say, then, that 


* An argument such as this has actually been urged, After speaking of “ the gocilike 
capacities of human nature,” Dr. Channing says, ‘‘ 1 may be told that I dream, and that 
I have peopled the world with creatures of my lonely imagination. What! Is it only in 
dreams that BEAUTY AND LOVELINESS HAVE BEAMED ON ME FROM THE HUMAN 
COUNTENANCE; that I have heard tones of kindness which hare thrilled through my 
heart ; that I have found sympathy in sufferings, and a sacred joy in frie nd ship 7?” * Oh 
no! 1 do not dream, when | speak of the Divine capacities of human nature.” Sermon 
at Providence, p. 27. Cogent arguments these, to disprove the Divine testimony, that 
“ the hearts of the sons of men are > fully set in them to do evil.” 


+ Dr. Ware. 
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the infant, with the interesting qualities ascribed to it, need not, 
ought net, to be “the object of aversion and disgust to pious 
persons,” however orthodox they may be. Had the Saviour been 
Surrounded by all his orthodox disciples in New England, when 
he beheld with affectionate regard the amiable young ruler, who 
yet lacked the one thing needful, they might, in the strictest 
consistency with their religious principles, have admired whatever 
was estimable, and loved whatever was amiable in his character. 
What child does not know that an object may be justly admirable 
in one point of view, and justly loathsome and disgusting in 
another? May I not admire the exquisite skill and taste displayed 
in the structure of a pagan temple, while I abhor the design for 
which that structure was erected? May not very fine specimens 
of good writing be found on the pages of Paine and Hume? 
May I not justly admire these specimens? In one point of view, 
I may well call them good writers; in another, very bad writers. 
May not the most thorough Calvinist admire the vigorous intellect, 
large attainments, and correct taste of his friends, while at the 
same time he regards them as wholly sinful? Why, according to 
the representations of some writers, who have a high reputation 
for strength, acuteness, extent of information, and candor, I should 
suppose that the “ Orthodox doctrine of depravity ” implied that 
unrenewed men were idiots or brute beasts ; nay, that rottenness 
had entered into their very bones! But all such representations, 
come from what quarter they may, are abusive falsehoods. The 
qualities which Dr. Ware ascribes to infants and unrenewed men, 
the Orthodox regard, on the most substantial grounds, as entirely 
distinct from holiness. ‘They may, and they do, admire them, as 
estimable and amiable properties ; but they may not, they do not, 
ascribe to them any moral worth. Moral worth, in themselves, 
they have none. They do not necessarily imply the smallest de- 
gree of Christian benevolence. It is a poor, stale slander on “ the 
Orthodox doctrine of depravity,” of which the adversaries of that 
doctrine ought to be ashamed, that it requires those who embrace 
it to regard with aversion and disgust such qualities in the human 
character as have in themselves no moral properties. Let this 
slander cease to be repeated. It may excite a popular odium 
against the truth. It may prevent, in dying sinners, a deep 
conviction of their guilt. It may hold them back from the cross 
of Christ. But those concerned in the circulation of such a 
slander may determine for themselves what good can come of it, 
to themselves, or to those who are under their influence. 

3. The possession of the qualities considered in this paper ts 
no fair proof of Christian character.—I know the man of whom 
you speak was much distinguished for his integrity, his amiable- 
ness, his public spirit. But what proof had those, who soothed 
his fears of the wrath of God upon his dying bed, that he was a 
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disciple of Jesus Christ? No other proof, alas! than what was 
furnished in the interesting qualities just enumerated. They 
ought not, then, surely they ought not, on such grounds, to have 
soothed those fears, which might have led him to the Saviour’s 
feet. How could they see him perish in his sins, under a strange 
presumption that his amiable and estimable qualities would secure 
for him the smiles of Heaven! To higher ground than this must 
sinners rise, to reach the sunny region where a gracious God 
dispenses the smiles of his unveiled countenance. Amiable, 
upright, nerved by the feelings of humanity and a public spirit, 
we shall indeed be, if we are Christians. But without higher 
qualities than these, we certainly cannot be the disciples of the 
Saviour. We might as well hope to be admitted to the joys of 
the upper world on the ground of a vigorous intellect and a 
refined taste, as on the ground of our amiableness and integrity, 
our humane feelings and patriotic sentiments. Let all beware of 
building their house on such a sandy foundation. The storm will 
sweep it away. Let all hasten to that Rock which God has laid 
in Zion, humble themselves at the feet of the Redeemer, and 
hang their hopes of everlasting life upon the cross. 





To the Editor of the Christian Examiner and Theological 
Review. 


(Continued from page 86.) 


Having been called to leave the city before my remarks on 
all the witnesses were finished, 1 recur to Gale, though out of 
place, lest, as in the case of Boston, it should be suspected that I 
omitted it because it is “so striking.” In reply to my animad- 
version upon the reviewer for quoting Gale in proof of infant 
damnation, when the quotations do not contain the sentiment, the 
reviewer admits that Gale does not teach the doctrine in the 
passage quoted, and asserts that he did not adduce him as 
evidence to that point, but “ quoted him as maintaining the same 
principles in regard to God’s absolute justice as were maintained 
by Twiss, and for nothing else.” ‘“ Nor did he give Gale’s ideas 
of absolute justice as if that kind of justice were the rule of 
God’s moral justice.” Indeed! For what, then, were Gale’s 
ideas given at all? for it was an act of God’s moral justice which 
we, Calvinists, were charged with holding, viz. the actual damna- 
tion of infants; and surely a theory of abstract right, which was 
not the rule of actual administration, and which the reviewer 
knew was not, could have no relevancy m an argument which 
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respected moral justice, the rule of actual administration. True, the 
reviewer says, and that he did not introduce it for that purpose, but 
simply to show that Gale’s ideas of absolute justice were just like 
those of Twiss. But if the ideas of T'wiss were nothing to the 
purpose, why were they inuroduced, and of what use was it to 
give the irrelevant thoughts of either? He might as well have 
quoted the boundaries of the United States from one geographer, 
and then made a similar quotation from another, not indeed to 
prove infant da:mnation, but to show how one agreed with the 
other. 

But the reviewer is mistaken in supposing that he did not quote 
both Twiss and Gale upon the supposition, at the time, that their 
views of absolute . e were comp ‘lete logical evidence of infant 
damnation. For o Dwise's pris ciples of absolute justice—the 
same as Gale’ ae says, “They exclude still more strongly 
any ground upon which an exception can be made in favor of 
infants, thoroughly depraved as they are with original sin, so as to 
afford any hope that their lot may be better than that of the rest 
of their species.” But how could absolute justice, which is not 
the rule of actual administration, take away ground of favor or 
exclude hope from infants? A theoretical principle of abstract 
right in God, which is not the rule of moral justice, not the rule 
of his actual treatment of subjects, take away ground of favor, or 
exclude hope! He might as well assert that the pyramids were 
built by theoretical principles never reduced to practice, as that 
absolute justice, not a rule of administration, took away ground of 
favor and excluded hope. It is manifest that when he quoted 
Twiss and Gale, he did think that their ideas of avsolute justice 
were illustrations of God’s moral justice in the damnation of 
infants. This is still more apparent from his comment on Gale’s 
ideas of absolute justice. 

“ AnsoLutEe sustice indeed! And this doctrine has been taught by men, and 
has been received by men; and doctrines f,unded upon it, and which neces- 
sarily imply its truth, are still eagerly inculcated and greedily received; and 
men’s understandings have been so debased, their moral sentiments have been 
so brutified, that they have not had enough sense or spirit, or knowledge of 
right and wrong, to lead them to ask in what the absolute justice of a 
Calvinistic God might differ from the absolute justice of the Prince of Hell!” 

Did not the reviewer mean these animadversions as the appli- 
cation of an argument? Or were they only the spontaneous 
out-breakings of Castrovessial courtesy—the breaking open of a 
box of ointment, very precious, to pour upon our heads, and 
sweeten the surrounding atmosphere, soured by Calvinistic malig- 
nity, and from which the fragrance of Unitarian charity might 
ascend, a grateful offering to heaven. If he saw that the quota- 
tions contained no relevant evidence, could he fail to see that, 
thus introduced, and thus commented on, they would be under- 
stood as an argument, and did he not intend they should be? 
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Will the reviewer say under his own name, “ that by doctrines 
founded on it, (absolute justice,) and which necessarily imply its 
truth,” he did not intend, as one of them, the doctrine of infant 
damnation, and that it was this doctrine of infant damnation, 
necessarily flowing from absolute justice, which is “ still eagerly 
inculeated and greedily received,” and which so debases and 
brutifies us that we cannot distinguis sh between the character of a 
Calvinistic God and the Devil? And yet he gravely affirms, that 
the only point of the controversy respected the opinion of writers, 
not living men, and that he quoted Gale on absolute justice, 
knowing ‘that i it had no relevancy, as evidence of infant damnation, 
and only to show that Gale on absolute justice agreed with Twiss 
on absolute justice. We are far from charging the reviewer with 
falsehood. We only think that, when the irre levancy and absurdity 
of his reasoning is pointed out, he really forgets what he did intend, 
(for certainly he cid not intend to reason inconclusively,) and makes 
explanations without refreshing his memory by a reference to the 
record of past intentions, which he has left behind him on the un- 
obliterated page, and therefore falls into self-contradiction. If he 
would keep a memorandum of his intentions when he writes, be 
might find a way of escape, when pressed with difficuhies, without 
running against himsel!, or might discover when silence is the 
least of two evils. 

In reply to my former animadversions on his quotations from 
Gale, the reviewer gives Gale’s doctrine of God’s absolute justice, 
applied to the sufferings of Christ as an atonement for sin, in 
which he says, “thatGop DID, DE FACTO, ixrutct THe 
HIGHEST TORMENTS ON AN INNOCENT, PURE, SPOTLESS CreEa- 
TURE, EVEN THE HUMAN Nature OF His OWN Son, is most 
evident.”* Upon which he thus comments : 

= Now ‘in view of this exhibition,’ we would inquire whether the ‘ accredited 
organ’ of any party ever brought himself into a predicament more awkward 
than that in which our author now stands. Here is a doctrine which lies at the 
foundation of his whole system, and he not only pronounces it ‘ alarming and 
offensive,’ but is exceedingly shocked, or rather r‘ surpassingly astonished,’ that 
a plain statement of a leading principle involved in it, should be so cited as to 
imply a belief that the author of that statement was in earnest when he wrote 
‘the glaring passage’ which contains it! From a Uunitarian, who looks with 
horror upon the light in which the Calvinistic doctrine of atonement puts the 
character of God, language like this might have been expected. But we 
confess we were not prepared to hear it from the lips of Dr. Beecher, an 
Orthodox man and a Calvinist. From him we should have looked for a 
panegyric rather than a satire upon the glorious ‘scheme of redemption.’ He 
was taken at unawares, we admit. But this only the more strongly confirms 
what we have always maintained in 1egard to Calvinistic views of the char- 
acter of God, viz. that they are utterly revolting to all the better principles of 
our nature, and, to an unprejudiced mind, carry their own refutation with 
them. Our author was in a state of astonishment—a state which does not 
afford the best of opportunities for the heart to hold close counsel with the 


* Court of the Gentiles, Part iv. B. ii, chap. vi. § 1. 
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head, and he therefore uttered the honest language of his feelings, before he 
had considered how completely at war it was with the language of his system; 
and his testimony is a thousand times the more valuable for its very undesign- 
edness.” 


I am not permitted to think that in giving these views of 
Gale, as in accordance with my own and those of the Calvinists 
of New England, the reviewer did not know that he misrepre- 
sented us. The views of New England divines on the atone- 
ment, differing from those of Gale, have been published for three 
quarters of a century, and are found in all the most approved 
New England writers. ‘The difference between these and old 
Calvinistic writers is often recognized and correctly stated by 
Unitarian writers, when it is their object to prove that we are no 
Calvinists, or to excite a jealousy of our alleged Arminian ten- 
dencies, or to amplify the efficacy of the Unitarian philosophy in 
softening down the more repulsive features of our system. Did 
not the reviewer know that Gale’s sentiments of absolute justice, 
applied to the atonement, do not lie at the foundation of our 
system? We do not hold that God, in the exercise of absolute 
justice, inflicted the highest torments*on Christ. We hold that 
Jesus Christ, as the benefactor of the world, and, we doubt not, 
of the universe, had a right to lay down his life as a propitiation 
for sin, that God might be just and the justifier of him that 
bealieveth—that God was competent to decide whether the sub- 
stitution of his obedience and death would answer the purpose of 
maintaining law, while pardon should be offered and conferred 
upon all of the human race who should repent and believe on 
him ; and seeing mercy and truth, public justice and forgiveness 
could be secured by the atonement, he had a right to accept the 
expiation which Jesus Christ had a right to make, and did accept 
it, and with his consent did lay on him the iniquity of us all—that it 
pleased the Lord to bruise him, and put him to grief, and to make 
his soul an offering for sin—that, with his own consent, he was 
wounded for our transgressions and bruised for our iniquities— 
that, (according to Lowth,) the chastisement by which our peace 
was effected was upon him, and with his stripes we are healed. 

Does the reviewer mean to deny that the fifty-third chapter of 
Isaiah had reference to Christ, or that God, for our sakes, afflicted 
him? Explain the matter as he may, Christ was innocent, he 
knew no sin ; and yet it pleased the Lord to bruise him—he gave 
his life a ransom, a propitiation. He tasted death for every man. 
He gave his life for the world. Whether he saves us, as Cal- 
vinists suppose, as a proper atonement, or, as Unitarians suppose, 
by his example, and his testimony as a martyr, the principle in the 
case is the same— the just suffering for the unjust.’ Does the 
Unitarian look with horror upon this as absolute justice? Let 
him answer it to God, to Jesus Christ, to the Bible, to a Christian 
community. But if it does not include nor rest upon absolute 
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justice in his own case, the door by which he escapes will leave 
an open passage for us. 

The reviewer accuses me of affecting a knowledge of Augus- 
tine by inspection, while I quoted him from Ridgely, and of 
attempting to conceal the fact by false references. This is quite 
amiable and charitable, especially, when in the midst of his rep- 
rehensions and exultations, he himself says, 


“In the Christian Exatiner, we inadvertently made, as was acknowledged 
in a subsequent number, an unwarranted use of this quotation. We have now 
corrected the error, but retain the quotation, at once as a curious illustration of 
| and as throwing some light upon the passage cited from the con- 
So then the reviewer, it seems, ‘ inadvertently made an unwar- 
ranted use of a quotation.’ 

But why should his kind heart refuse to me the charitable 
supposition of inadvertence? May I not be permitted to have 
frailties, as well as the reviewer? I say that 1 never thought of 
affecting the appearance of having consulted Augustine, or of 
concealing that I took the extract from Ridgely ; and it was 
“inadvertence ” only, that prevented a distinct recognition of 
the fact, as well as the mistakes of references. 

In respect to the quotations themselves, as given from Augus- 
tine by the reviewer, they prove all which I quoted them to prove, 
viz. that he had been quoted, as if he believed that infants suffered 
in hell, according to the common description of it, as prepared for 
adult sinners. Whereas he did not, as we make him say, believe 
any such thing, but did believe that, though there would be fire, 
—the punishment of sense—it would be a “ damnation the light- 
est of all,”— in respect to which he says, “I do not say that infants 
dying without Christian baptism will have so great a punishment 
inflicted upon them that it would be better for them if they had 
never been born ;” (i. e.) the hell of: infants may be better than 
non-existence, and on the whole, rather a blessing than a curse. 

V. It appears, as the result of this discussion, that infant 
damnation has never beena received doctrine of the churches 
denominated Calvinistic. 

To this proposition the reviewer has replied by a mass of irrele- 
vent quotations from Calvinistic authors ; as if the proposition were, 
that no writers of eminence have in any age taught it; and as if 
the opinions of authors, balanced by contrary opinions of authors, 
could prove a doctrine to be the received doctrine of the Calvin- 
istic churches. But the proposition does not affirm, that no an- 
cient writers, approved in their day, ever taught the doctrine of 
infant damnation. It was worded carefully, that I might not be 
made to say what I did not mean to say, and with perspicuity, 
that the reviewer might be without excuse should he misrepresent 
me. It was framed, also, to meet the charge brought against 
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Calvinists as a body, viz. that infant damnation is inseparable from 
the Calvinistic system, and that all real, consistent Calvinists be- 
lieve it, and would preach it, if they dared ; and also, to counter- 
act the use so constantly made of it, to pre sjudice the community 
against us, and prevent them from hearing evangelical preachers, 
or uniting with evangelical congregations or churches. To hear a 
Calvinist was represented as hearing one who believed in the 
damnation of infants; and this lion was placed, in terrorem, in 
the way, to prevent persons from leaving Unitarian congregations, 
and coming over to evangelical worship. 

To meet the exigency, I denied that infant damnation is included 
in the Calvinistic system, or had ever been a received doctrine of 
the churches denominated Calvinistic. Has the reviewer proved, 
in any way but by reiterated assertion, that it is a vital, essential, 
inseparable part of the Calvinistic system? Has he advanced an 
iota of proof to show that infant damoation ever has been, or is 
now, a received doctrine of the churches denominated Calviaistic ? 

A received doctrine, the reviewer ought to know, is something 
different from the opinions of individual authors, however eminent 
and approved. It is an opinion in which the entire body of Cal- 
vinistic churches have been agreed ; and in which, in some au- 
thentic form, their agreement has been signified. The usual and 
only proper evidence of a received doctrine, is the Calvinistic 
creeds—or the unvarying opinion of all writers. ‘The doctrine of 
the Trinity, the divinity of Christ, the atonement, the entire de- 
pravity of man, regeneration by the special influence of the Holy 
Spirit, election, justification by faith, the perseverance of the saints, 
and eternal punishment, are doctrines of Calvinism, in which it is be- 
lieved all Calvinistic creeds and all Calvinistic writers agree. They 
therefore, are the received doctrines of the churches denominated 
Calvinistic. But there are other doctrines, and different modes of 
stating and explaining these, in which neither creeds nor writers 
have been agreed. These are not the received doctrines of the en- 
tire sect ; they are doctrines which, as a whole, they do not receive, 
but concerning which they differ. ‘To quote, therefore, the opinion 
of commentators and writers to prove a doctrine a received doc- 
trine of the whole church, which all creeds omit, and on which 
distinguished commentators and writers differ, is as dishonest as it 
is weak and illogical. For in what manner have the whole body 
of Calvinistic churches authorized Calvinistic authors or commen- 
tators to speak for them, or signified to the public their universal 
agreement with them on all points? Or in what possible manner 
could they signify their agreement, when, on many points, the 
commentators “and writers differ, one from another? What Cal- 
vinistic church or minister on earth has adopted, and signified the 
adoption, of all which Calvin taught? Will Unitarians consent 
that all which Priestley and Belsham wrote shall be quoted as the 
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received opinion of the whole Unitarian sect? And yet Priestley 
is as much the apostle of Unitarians, as Calvin is of Calvinists. 
Thus, while they cut loose from all responsibility for the avowed 
opinion of commentators and authors and even living preachers of 
first eminence of their own, calling no man master, they do not 
hesitate to charge upon Calvinists, as a body, all the offensive 
opinions which can be scraped together from all the Calvinistic 
authors, poets not excepted, which have ever written. 

The proof then is ample, that the doctrine of infant damnation 
is not, and never has been, a received doctrine of the churches 
denominated Calvinistic. It is not a doctrine of the Calvinistic 
system. The reviewer has been compelled to admit that it is not 
contained in the doctrine of original sin, and has only re-as- 
serted, without proof, that it is contained in the Calvinistic doc- 
trine of predestination. Again we challenge him to prove it. 
Mere assertions, where argument is demanded, are impotent, and 
when they come as the only support of slanderous accusation, 
they do but add insult to injury. 

The early Calvinists, as a body, did not, in any form, receive 
the doctrine of infant damnation. The reviewer himself has fur- 
nished conclusive evidence of this fact. The Lutherans, “ not 
content with condemning the Anabaptists, set down the position, 
that salvation does not depend on baptism, among the false and 
erroneous doctrines of the Calvinists.” ‘That baptism is essential 
to salvation, had, it appears, by a misinterpretation of John iii. 5, 
come down from the early fathers, those undoubted Unitarians, 
as the Examiner would have them, and was the principal argu- 
ment which went to compel the reluctant belief of infant damnation ; 
and Calvin, it seems, was the first to explode the false Unitarian 
interpretation, which shut the kingdom of heaven against infants, 
and to give the interpretation adopted by his followers, which opens 
to them wide the kingdom of glory. I do not believe that the Chris- 
tian fathers were Unitarians ; but if they were, as the Examiner 
contends, why then Unitarians introduced the doctrine of infant 
damnation into the church, and Calvinists were the pioneers raised 
up by providence to expel it. 

The Reformati, called technically the Reformed, but now as 
commonly the Reformers, were ‘ sometimes Protestants in general, 
as distinguished from Catholics and heretics, and at others Cal- 
vinists as distincuished from Lutherans.’ The Reformati were 
the Calvinists, then ; and the testimony of Van Mastricht concern- 
ing them is, that “the infants of unbelievers, because the Scrip- 
tures determine nothing clearly on the subject, they supposed were 
to be left to the divine discretion.” 

But the reviewer, because Van Mastricht says the reformed 
“think that some infants may be obnoxious to reprobation, as ob- 
noxious to original sin,” insists that Van Mastricht asserts that the 
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Reformed believed that some infants are actually damned; because 
obnoxious to reprobation must mean actual reprobation, as obnox- 
ous to original sin, includes its actual existence. The answer is, 
that in both cases the word means exposed to; for they held that 
original sin came on infants as a punishment of Adam’s transgres- 
sion. By Adams sin, infants were exposed to original sin, which 
actually came upon them; but does it follow from this, that every 
thing else to which they are exposed by Adam’s sin actually comes 
upon them? Van Mastricht expressly, and without contradicting 
himself, states the contrary. He says that while these Reformati, the 
Calvinists, believed that original sin did come upon all whowere ex- 
posed to it, concerning the sentence of reprobation, though they could 
not but admit that infants were exposed to it, as proper subjects, if 
God pleased, of election and reprobation, yet, that he did elect the 
children of believers they fully believed, but whether he did elect, 
or passed by the children of unbelievers, as the Bible taught noth- 
ing on the subject, they left them in the hands of God. Van Mas- 
tricht does testify as we represented, and he does not testify as the 
reviewer represents ; neither does he contradict himself; and if 
he had, we hope the reviewer will not insist that what a man as- 
serts in one place is not true, because he contradicts it in another. 

The articles of the synod of Dort, which it was as relevant to 
appeal to in evidence of what was the received opinion of the 
synod, as it was irrelevant in the reviewer to appeal to the private 
opinions of members to prove it, do not include the doctrine of in- 
fant damnation. The reviewer admits, ‘* We do not find the doc- 
trine expressed.” No, nor was it in any form received by the 
synod, asa doctrine of the Bible. According to the reviewer, the 
synod would not even permit the doctrine to be discussed ; and 
when the deputies were permitted to Jay in their sentiments on the 
subject, a majority of the deputation did not avow the doctrine, 
which, to the reviewer, is conclusive evidence that they believed it. 
It may be so. But did the synod itself receive a doctrine, which 
they would not allow to be discussed, and which only a minority 
in an unofficial form avowed ? 

The thirty nine articles of the church of England do not contain 
the doctrine of infant damnation. Again, the reviewer travels out 
of the record, in quest of parole testimony. He thinks the framers 
of the articles believed in infant damnation, and that the phrase, 
“none can enter the kingdom of God, except he be regenerate 
and born anew of water and the Holy Ghost,” meant, according 
to the common interpretation, “ that baptism by water was essen- 
tiul to constitute a living member of Christ’s holy church.” But 
has he forgotten that the Lutherans charged the Calvinists with 
denying that John iii. 5, meant baptism, and made it essential to 
salvation? Calvin on the phrase, “ born of water and the spirit,” 
cays 
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“ Asif he had said, By the Spirit, who, in the ablution and purification of 
the souls of the faithful, performs the office of water. Nor is this a novel mode 
of expression : for it perfectly corresponds with that declaration of John the 
Baptist : ‘He that cometh after me, shall baptise with the Holy Ghost and with 
fire." As to baptise with the Holy Spirit and with fire, therefore, is to confer 
the Holy Spirit, who, in regeneration, has the office and nature of fire ; so to 
be born of water and of the Spirit is no other than to receive that influence of 
the Spirit, which does in the soul what water does on the body. I know that 
others give a different interpretation, but Ihave no doubt that this is the genuine 
sense ; because the intention of Christ is simply to teach that all must be di- 
vested of their own nature, who aspire to the kingdom of heaven.” 

“ It is further evident that their notion ought to be exploded, because it ad- 
judges all unbaptised persons to eternal death. Let us suppose their tenet to 
be admitted, and baptism to be adiministered to adults alone: what, will they 
say, will become of a youth who is rightly insiructed in the first principles of 

iety, if he desires to be baptised, but, contrary to the expectation of all around, 
wh add to be snatched away by sudden death ? The Lord's proinise is clear ; 
* Whosoever believeth on the Son, shall not come into condemnation ;’ but ‘ is 
passed from death unto life!’t We are nowhere informed of his having con- 
demned one who had not yet been baptised. 

* Moreover, they sentence all infants to eternal death, by denying them bap- 
tism, which, according to their own confession, is necessary to salvation. Let 
them see now, how wellthey agree with the language of Christ, which 
adjudges the kingdom of heaven to little children.” Vol. il. pp. 374, 375. 

Does not the reviewer know the high estimation in which Cal- 
vin was held in England, at the time the thirty nine articles were 
formed? By what authority then does he insist, contrary to the 
testimony of the Lutherans and Van Mastricht, that the phrase, 
born of water and the Spirit, was intended to teach the necessity 
of baptism to salvation? If some did understand it so, many did 
not ; and it is not the received doctrine of the articles. 

The Westminster Assembly’s confession, adopted by the synod at 
Cambridge, does not contain the doctrine of infant damnation. 
The reviewer admits, that the words may have an interpretation 
put upon them which will make them prove nothing. He is right, 
and it is the very interpretation which Calvin himself, according to 
his exposition of John iti. 5, might put upon therm ; and which the 
Reformati, (Calvinists) did put upon them, believing that infants of 
believers were certainly elected, and as to the children of unbe- 
lievers, as the Bible revealed nothing, they believed nothing, but 
left them to the merciful disposal of God. It is the meaning which 
Dickinson did, and Calvinists now do, give to the phrase, elect in- 
fants, and which the words themselves show was the meaning which 
the assembly put upon them. For, “ the others, not elected,” are 
spoken of, not as being infants, but adults, who may be called 
by the ministry of the word and by the Spirit, and yet never 
truly come to Christ, and therefore cannot be saved. It proves 
that the assembly believed that some infants are certainly elected 
and saved, and could not tell but all were. The articles 
therefore neither teach nor imply infant damnation. So much for 


European witnesses, to prove that infant damnation has been the 


* Matt, iii, 11, t John iii. 18, v, 24, 
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received doctrine of the churches denominated Calvinistic. While 
in respect to New England and the United States, not a creed has 
been found, not an approved author has been quoted, not an in. 
dividual has been named,* as teaching the doctrine, amid the 
thousands of false accusations. In no solitary instance, has the 
accusation of teaching the doctrine of infant damnation been fasten- 
ed on creed or approved author. Who the accusers are, who have 
represented Calvinists as so debased and brutified as to believe 
infant damnation, and so cowardly as to be afraid to avow it, we 
now know ; and having called upon them for proof of these injuri- 
ous accusations, and they, having taken time, ransacked libraries, 
and importuned friends probably on both sides of the Atlantic—have 
at length discovered and confessed, that they cannot prove what they 
have asserted, and knew when the y made the accusations that they 
could not prove them. One man only in all America have they 
found who taught the doctrine, and he a poet, a theological poet, 
whose ‘ Day of Doom,’ once so popular, and “ which many aged 
persons with whom we are acquainted can still repeat, though they 
may not have met with a copy since they were in leading strings,” 
is all the palliation the reviewer finds of his enormity, in charging 
the whole Calvinistic body of New England, and the United States, 
with believing the doctrine of infant damnation. 

And what is the inference from all this, which the reviewer and 
his friends have drawn? Why, that I am guilty of falsehood 
—convicted in the teeth—-and, like the witnesses, cast down in 
the streets of the great city, dead, never again to move a pen, or 
open eye or lip, while shouts of victory long and loud rise up 
around me, without sympathy enough to check merriment and the 
sending of gifts. ‘Thus Unitarian reviewers gain, and thus they cel- 
ebrate their victories. 

Here I might stop, but that it is evident that the reviewer 
supposes I have, in my note and its vindication, made pretensions 
to an acquaintance with authors which I do not possess, and have 
denied, ignorantly or wilfully, that they teach what he has abun- 
dantly proved that they do teach. I am not surprised that his 
friends, who read with partial feelings, or even that my own 
friends, who read without a vivid recollection of the whole con- 
troversy, should apprehend that the reviewer has fairly established 
one point at least against me. But this depends altogether on the 
question, whether [ have denied the point which the reviewer has 
established ; or whether it is, or ever has been, (only as he has 
chosen to suppose it so,) a point at issue in this controversy. 

I have never claimed to be the organ of my party, nor made 
pretensions to great learning, nor set up for infallibility—attributes 
with which the reviewer, it seems, delights to clothe me, as the 
victim is decked with garlands, to render my downfall the more 
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conspicuous, and his victory the more splendid. I volunteered to 
defend myself and the Calvinistic part of the community from 
unquestionable, and now proved and admitted slander. If I 
have made any mistakes, it will give me pleasure to retract them, 
when they shall be perceived. If the reviewer chooses to ascribe 
them to unworthy motives, rather than to the liability to mistake 
incident to all controversial writings, he has my permission. 

To understand the subject, it will be needful to refresh the 
memory both of the reviewer and the reader with the first review 
of my note, to which my three letters are a reply, and which, in 
his reply to my three letters, (contained in his volume taken from 
the Christian Examiner,) he has suppressed. In that suppressed 
review, he interprets my note as saying, that “the doctrine of 
infant damnation has not been maintained in any respectable 
Calvinistic book which Dr. B. may reasonably be supposed to 
have seen or heard of, though he has been, for thirty years, 
conversant with Calvinistic writers the most approved.” He then 
proceeds to quote his authors, European and American. In my 
reply, | did not controvert the construction given to my note, 
because the proofs adduced by the reviewer did not render it 
necessary. He produced extracts from approved authors, which, 
as he supposed, contained the doctrine, and with which my note, 
as he interpreted it, implied a professed acquaintance. 1 showed 
that the extracts given from Calvin, Turrettin, Edwards, Bellamy, 
Gale, Boston, &c., do not teach infant damnation. The reviewer 
has since admitted that all which the extracts say on original sin, 
and which, if italics and capitals indicate anything, constituted his 
chief reliance, are nothing to the purpose, and, though urgently 
challenged, he has declined the attempt to show how predestina- 
tion proves it, but left these authors to speak for themselves. | 
have shown that predestination does not include the doctrine of 
infant damnation. Gf course, every passage quoted from Calvin, 
and Turrettin, and Edwards, and Bellamy, and Gale, and Boston, 
is an utter failure. In respect to Twiss and Gill, I showed 
that they are not approved authors in the sense of the note. 
The whole attempt, therefore, in the first review, to convict me of 
ignorance or misrepresentation failed, of which the omission to 
republish it, when so necessary to a fair exhibition of the con- 
troversy, implies a full consciousness. Still, in his reply to my 
three letters, the reviewer goes on referring to my note, as if 
extending its pretensions to accurate knowledge, not only to all 
the writers he at first quoted, but to all which had since been 
looked up, perhaps on both sides of the Atlantic. It has now, 
therefore, become necessary to give the fair interpretation of the 
note. The language is: 


“ Having passed the age of fifty, and been conversant for thirty years with 
the most approved Calvinistic writers, and personally acquainted with many of 
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the most distinguished Calvinistic divines, in New England, and in the middle 
and southern and western States, I must say that I have never seen or heard 
of any book which contained such a sentiment, ner a man, minister or layman, 
who believed or taught it. And I feel authorized to say, that Calvinists, as a 
body, are as far from teaching the doctrine of infant damnation, as any of those 
who falsely accuse them.” 


By most approved authors, I ought in fairness to be understood 
to mean, primarily at least, if not exclusively, the most approved 
authors of my own school, whose expositions of the doctrines of 
original sin and predestination reject both the sentiment and the 
phraseology on which the reviewer at first relied as evidence in 
the case. The exigences of my argument would also indicate 
that the most approved writers, in my mind when the note was 
written, must have been the most approved writers of New Eng- 
land. For it was myself, and the Calvinists of Boston and New 
England, who came especially in contact with Unitarians, and 
were slandered by them as holding to infant damnation. To show 
that Calvinists two hundred years ago did not teach the doctrine 
might not have been conclusive: For it might have been said, 
‘You reject some things which the Reformers believed, and, for 
aught we can tell, you may believe what they rejected.’ It was, 
therefore, immediately and logically and almost exclusively r@e- 
vant to appeal, in refutation of an existing calumny, to our own 
most approved authors. 

If, then, the language of my note would possibly bear a more 
extended construction, environed as it is by these circumstances, 
it does not admit of it; for an author is not to be understood to 
mean all which it is possible to attach to his language, but what, 
from the circumstances of the case, he ought reasonably to be 
supposed to mean. But if you take the language of the note 
itself, and press out its entire possible meaning, it begins and ends 
with American writers. ‘* Having been conversant with the most 
approved Calvinistic writers and most distinguished divines—of 
New England, and in the middle and southern and western 
States—.” Now if I should be refused the privilege of being un- 
derstood as referring to the most approved writers of New Eng- 
land, and the meaning should be extended in respect to writers, 
as it is in respect to men, to the middle and southern and western 
States, still, by grammatical construction, as well as the force of 
circumstances, the writers referred to are exclusively those of the 
United States. Yet the reviewer quotes a long list of European 
writers, in evidence of my ignorance and falsehood, as if I had 
made the express declaration that I had read all the Calvinistic 
writers of the whole world, who are, or ever were at any time 
most approved ; and that, to my certain knowledge, no approved 
Calvinistic writer does, or ever did, teach that infants are damned. 
He is obliged to set up, as the language of my note, what it does 
not say or mean, before, by any possibility, he can bring me 
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within the range of his guns. And having, by his discharge, torn 
to pieces and utterly discomfited the image of his own creation, 
he celebrates bis victory, and calls hard names. 

But suppose the note did extend to European writers, what 
does it say? Does it say that I have carefully read them all, and 
am certain that none of them teach infant damnation? May not 
one who, for thirty years, has been in the habit of referring to and 
consulting authors on the various topics of theology, speak of 
himself as having been conversant with those writers, without the 
pretension of having read them all verbatim? And if, in the 
progress of such an acquaintance, he has not met with the 
doctrine of infant damnation, does not this amount to a strong 
presumption that the writers do not contain it?) And does my 
language or my argument imply anything more ? 

Again; does the note say that these most approved writers 
referred to do not teach the doctrine of infant damnation? No 
such thing. It merely says, what | meant to say, that J have not 
seen the doctrine in any approved writer. Has the reviewer 
proved that 1 had seen it in some approved writers? That I 
have never heard a book referred to as containing it. Has any 
evidence been adduced that I had heard a book referred to as 
containing it? Such, if 1 mistake not, is the fair interpretation of 
my note. 

But it will be claimed, that in my vindication of the note, I have 
taken “ a wider range,” and assumed positions greatly in advance 
of the note itself. Very well, and if they ace untenable I shall 
not fail to make honorable retractions—an example, if it should 
be needed, which 1 hope may be followed by other gentlemen, on 
whose part it may be quite as necessary and becoming. But still, 
confession cannot be reasonably demanded until after conviction. 
Let us then examine the subject. It will be said, If Calvin did not 
teach the doctrine of infant damnation in the passages at first quot- 
ed, still, in your cross questioning, you make him say, that he never 
taught it,—that the strongest passages in his writings, however tor- 
tured, cannot be made to teach any such opinion. ‘True; but has 
the reviewer forgotten, that in giving his quotations from Calvin, 
he expressed his belief that there are no stronger passages to be 
produced than those which he had produced ;—that | claimed, 
and, as I think, proved, that these do not contain the doctrine in 
question ;—and that Calvin’s reply is not to be understood as an 
assertion of mine that he nowhere taught infant damnation, but the 
reviewer’s own concession that he had produced the strongest 
passages put into Calvin’s mouth, and, that he might not misunder- 
stand it, put in quotation, as an argumentum ad hominem—not on 
my own responsibility, for I had not read all that Calvin had ever 
written, and should not have dared to make such an assertion, 
but upon the authority of the reviewer, that he knew all about 
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Calvin, and had given the strongest passages—on Avs authority, I 
represented Calvin as saying that he had nowhere taught the 
doctrine of infant damnation. The reviewer, it seems, has dis- 
covered that he was mistaken. (I hope his friends will not think 
him an ignoramus or a liar.) He has found out that he had not 
produced the strongest passages, and has charged me with igno- 
rance and talsehood for assuming, as true, his own mistakes. I 
acknowledge that I deserve as mucli buffeting as I have received, 
for taking it for granted that the reviewer knew what he professed 
to know about Calvin, and am disposed, with all charity, to regard 
his error as a mistake. If, however, a falsehood it must be, it can 
no longer be a matter of uncertainty who is the father of it. 

But I have said,‘ As Catvinism has so long been misrepre- 
sented in this point, (infant damnation,) and the memory of the 
illustrious dead blackened with calumny, I choose to take a wider 
range, and show that in every age the most authentic documents 
stamp falseliood upon the charge that Calvinists believe and teach 
the damnation of infants.” By the mighty dead, I confess that I 
had in my mind and heart John Calvin, who, confiding in the 
testimony of the reviewer that he had produced the strongest 
passages, I did suppose to be clear in this matter. And the false 
accusations which [ set out to disprove, as the passage implies, 
and the execution of my purpose shows, were, 1. The charge that 
Calvinism includes the doctrine of infant damnation; and, 2. 
That “ Calvinists as a body”—* the churches denominated Cal- 
vinistic” hold it. ‘The documents, by which I proposed to stamp 
falsehood on these accusations, were, not writers whose individual 
opinion I formerly rejected as competent evidence of the faith of 
a denomination ; but confessions of faith—creeds. And upon the 
two accusations above named, these most authentic documents 
have stamped falseliood, with a die which can never be obliterated. 

In respect to the imposing array of ancient authors who do 
teach the doctrine of infant damnation, and the reiterated charges 
of ignorance or falsehood, the reviewer ought to understand, that 
his shafts, even were they dipped in gall, must pass through another 
body and leave their venoin behind, before they can reach mine. 
The brief history of the case is as follows: The reviewer and 
others charged upon the Calvinistic system and upon “all real 
consistent Calvinists of the present age,” the doctrine of infant 
damnation. I deny the charge as a slander. He adduces extracts 
in proof of it from Calvin, and Turrettin, and Boston, and Gale, 
and Twiss, and Gill, and Edwards, and Bellamy. I show that 
not one of these writers teach the doctrine in the extracts given, 
with the exception of Twiss and Gill, and that these, in the fair 
sense of the note, are not most approved authors. Foiled in his 
first attempt, he tries again, and after a long and laborious research, 
finds some ancient Calvinists who do teach infant damnation, and 
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exults in his escape, and upbraids me with ignorance or duplicity. 
But upon whom does the charge of ignorance fall first and heavi- 
est? Upon him who ascribes an odious opinion to writers, of the 
truth of which, at the time, he has no evidence, and escapes the 
conviction of bearing false witness by looking up his testimony 
afterwards, and finding it only on the second trial? Or him, who 
presumed them to be innocent until they should be proved guilty ? 
But thus the case stands, on this point, between the reviewer and 
myself. 

That the Calvinistic system did not contain the doctrine of in- 
fant damnation I knew ;—that living Calvinists, as a body, did not 
believe or teach it I knew ;—that no American theological writer 
of any eminence taught it, I fully believed ;—and that no ancient 
respectable Calvinistic writers taught it, was my entire persuasion. 
And most evidently, at the time the reviewer made his attack on 
my note, he was as ignorant as myself of the testimony which he 
has since looked up. The difference between us then is, that he, 
without evidence, made accusations against ancient Calvinistic 
writers, which I without evidence refused to believe, and presumed 
to be unfounded. 

I have understood that the reviewer, having consulted judicious 
friends, says, that they have advised him to pay no sort of atten- 
tion to this reply. To my apprehension, his friends, whom he 
styles judicious, have in their advice given evidence that they de- 
serve the appellation ; and in following their advice, he will, I think, 
give higher evidence of wisdom than he has given, in charging 
the doctrine of infant damnation upon the Calvinistic system, and 
upon all real and consistent Calvinists of past and present times. 
Ana, perhaps, if he had listened to some judicious friends in the 
beginning, who may have warned him to let contention alone be- 
fore it was meddled with, he might have been still wiser. 

I have now accomplished, if I do not misjudge, the end for 
which at first I volunteered in the note, and its defence,—the vindi- 
cation of the Calvinistic system, the churches denominated Cal- 
vinistic, and the Calvinists of New England and the United States, 
from the charge of holding the doctrine of infant damnation. 
Towards the reviewer, asa gentleman, 1 have no feelings but 
those of kindness ; and if I have, at times, employed the language 
of severity, it has not been, if I know my own heart, the dictate 
of exasperated feeling, but the performance of an act of justice, 
which, though painful in itself, was imperiously demanded, both 
by truth and. by public utility. 

Lyman Beecuer. 
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REVIEWS 


Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Character, Literary, Pro- 
fesstonal, and Religious, of the late Joun Mason Goon, M. D. 
By Ouintuvs Grecory, LL. D. Boston: Crocker & 'Brews- 


ter, 1829. 


The history of a great mind is always interesting. But when 
high intellectual and moral attainments are associated in the same 
character, and sustained through a life of eminent usefulness, the 
interest which we feel is of the deepest and purest kind. There is 
nothing, there can be nothing, pertaining to mankind, more worthy 
of our interest, than a character at once truly great and truly good. 
Such was the subject of this Memoir. His “ intellectual and moral 
portrait” is also delineated by a skilful artist, although he modestly 
informs us, that “ the papers which have been preserved with un- 
usual care, in a tolerably connected series, will furnish the princi- 
pal materials for the picture, and, thus free him in a great measure 
from the temptation, either to overcharge the likeness, or to inter- 
cept its exhibition by placing himself before it.’ 

The following condensed passage will present to the reader, in 
a single view, both the compiler and the subject of this Memoir. 

“If it be true, as has been often affirmed, that there has rarely passed a life of 
which a faithful and judicious narrative would not be interesting and instructive ; 
it will surely not be unreasunable to hope that advantage may result from even 
an imperfect development of the circumstances that contributed to the furma- 
tion of a character of no ordinary occurrence ; one which combined successfully 
the apparently incongruous attributes of contemplation and of activity-; where 
memory evinced with equal energy its faculties of acquisition, of retention, and 
of promptness in reproduction ; and where, in consequence, the individual at- 
tained an extraordinary eminence, not merely in one department of literature or 
science, but in several ; and proved himself equally expert in the details of prac- 
tice, and in the researches of theory ; allowing neither the fatigues of the one 
nor the absorptions of the other, permanently to extinguish that thirst after the 
chief good which is the noblest characteristic of true greatness of mind.’’ p. 14. 

A most important inquiry to parents and teachers, in perusing 
the history of an illustrious character, or of a distinguished mind, 
is, What causes were concerned in its production? It is believed 
that circumstances, in a measure under our control, impart to chil- 
dren at an early age the seeds and elements of their subsequent 
character. 

The following passage is so much to the point, and of so much 
practical importance, that we need not apologize for inserting it 
entire. 

“They who remark in how many instances apparently slight cireamstances 
ive the essential determination to character; who recollect, for example, the 
act, that both the father and the husband of Michael Angelo's nurse were stone- 

masons, and that the chisel which she often put into his infant hands as a lay- 


thing, served to create the bent of genius which issued in the sculptures of that 
admirable artist—or who are aware how much the poetic inspiration of the ex- 
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cellent Montgomery was nurtured by the early perusal of Cowper’s Poems, the 
only work of taste and imagination which he was allowed to read while at Ful- 
neck school—will not fail to notice what various particulars concurred in the 
arrangements for Jolin Mason at this susceptible age, to implant in his mind 
those principles of thought, and feeling, and action, which, ultimately exfolia- 
ted, produced that character in maturity which it is our object to portray. From 
Mr. Mason’s “ Rules for Students,” and from the example of his father, he 
learned that these “ five things are necessary ; a proper distribution and man- 
ageinent of his time ; a right method of reading to advantage ; the order and 
regulation of his studies ; the proper way of collecting and preserving useful 
sentiments from books and conversation ; and the improvement of his thoughts 
when alone ;” from Mr. Mason’s Essays on “ the Principles of Harmony,” the 
illustrations in which are selected with much taste and judgment, he early ac- 
quired a relish for easy and mellifluous versification ; from the example of his 
parents, and from that of Mr. Mason, which they taught him to contemplate 
with veneration, he imbibed the persuasion that universal knowledge did not 
obstruct the road to eminence in any one pursuit; and a conviction equally 
strong, though not so invariably in operation, that true piety was susceptible of 
a happy union with talent and genius: and, superadded to all this, the localities 
of Romsey enkindled in his bosom a love for rural scenery and rural pleasures, 
which he never lost.” 


The principal causes of difference in minds and character are 
the following. First, constitutional endowments. Secondly, the 
influence of early associations and instruction, or what may be call- 
ed the education of circumstances,—in respect to which the subject 
of this Memoir was highly favored. His father, an evangelical 
minister, and a man of sound wisdom and piety, devoted himself, 
while his children were young, to the instruction and superintend- 
ence of “a few pupils, fixing the maximum at sixteen in number, 
including his own sons.” 

“ A desire to preserve his children from the more obvious evils of public 
schools, and to supply them with the advantage of select associates, placed him 
ina sphere of employment, but not of weary or anxious labor, with a happy 
competency, and in the immediate vicinity of the sweetly variegated scenery 
of the New forest. Fond of rural enjoyments, fond of domestic life, fond of 
acquiring and communicating knowledge, fond of select and intelligent society, 
fond of benevolent exertion, blessed with the confluence of these streams of 
delight,” &c. 

Such was the combination of felicitous circumstances, which 
conspired in forming the character of Dr. Good. The intelli- 
gent reader of his Memoir will perceive their features strongly im- 
pressed upon his whole life-—Thirdly, the active agency of the 
individual himself, on which more depends than on either or both 
of the preceding causes. This is the respect in which every man 
makes himself. Nature and circumstances did much for Dr. 
Good, but he himself did more. He encouraged and sustained 
through life the four cardinal qualities of a successful student, 
ardor, docility, diligence, order. He was ardent. His zeal for 
knowledge was a perpetual and increasing fire. It was a real de- 
sire for knowledge, rather than for its fame. Doubtless he was, to 
some extent, ambitious, but he seems to have been more desirous 
to possess the reality than the appearance of learning. Perhaps no 
student could ever say with more truth, “ Labor ipse voluptas.” 
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His docility was remarkable, especially as it existed in connex- 
ion with so much genius and ardor. Bold and ardent genius is 
usually ungovernable. It will not learn from others, however much 
it may learn of itself. This is an unfortunate fact. Most bold 
and mighty geniuses are ruined by self-will. When the will is 
pliant, and the wind docile, in connexion with a strong and regular 
genius, there is then, a rare combination of qualities, and a most 
happy result may be anticipated. The following is a specimen of 
the docility of Dr. Good. 

“ Such was the delight with which he pursued his studies of every kind, that 
it occasioned an entire absorption of thought; so that when he was little more 
than twelve years of age, his habit of hanging over his books had produced a 
curvature in his back, equally unfavorable to his growth and his health. His 
father, anxious to remove this evil, earnestly besought him to join with his fellow 
students in their various games and sports; and ere lone he engaged in these 
also with his characteristic ardor, and became as healthful, agile, and erect as 
any of his youthful associates.” 

This should serve as a valuable hint to all pupils. It is one of 
many instances, in which the docility of young Good preserved 
his life, and secured his final greatness. He never presumed that 
there were no others wiser than he. This docility of temper was 
maintained through life, and proved of immense advantage to him, 
not only by enlarging his compass of professional and liberal knowl- 
edge, but by recovering him from erroneous and dangerous prin- 
ciples respecting the most momentous of all subjects, and conducting 
him to a saving knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus. He was in 
the true and proper sense, /theral—always wiiling to learn. Obsti- 
nacy was no part of his intellectual or moral habit. 

His diligence was almost unparall.led. Never did a man act 
more fully up to the spirit of his motto, “ The measure of life is 
not the number of its days and years, but the amount of its virtues 
and duties performed.” The following is a specimen of his 
diligence. 

“ He was finishing his translation of Solomon's ‘ Song of Songs,’ carrying on 
his life of Dr. Geddes, and walking from twelve to fourteen miles a day, to 
see his numerous patients: nor was this all. In a letter to Dr. Drake, 
after speaking of these engagements, and adverting with thankfuness to the 
state of his business as a surgeon (which then produced more than 1400/. per 
annum,) he proceeds thus: ‘I have edited the Critical Review, besides writing 
several of its most elaborate articles. J have every week supplied a column of 
matter for the Sunday Reriew—and have tor some days had the great weight of 
the British Press upon my hands.’ 

‘So great a variety of occupations would have thrown most men into confu- 
sion; but such was the energy of Mr. Good's mind, such his habits of activity 


and order, that he carried them all forward simultaneously, suffering none to be 
neglected, left in arrear, or inadequately executed.” 


His Jove of order is said to have been his “ ruling passion,” and 
his habits of order were perfectly formed, and universally applied. 


“ These habits of order, the foundation of which constituted a part of his ed- 
ucation, and the consolidation of which was so greatly aided by the circumstances 
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of his apprenticeship, were evinced through life. The arrangements of his 
wardrobe, his books, his accounts, his papers, his manuscripts, his time, all bore 
the stamp of this peculiarity.” 

As the Memoir of Dr. Good will undonbtedly be read by the more 
intelligent members of the community, we shall not anticipate their 
judgment respecting the amount and value of his intellectual hab- 
its and attainments. To us they are astonishing. ‘That a man, in 
the period of a life not unusually long, should have become a mas- 
ter in so many entirely distinct departments of knowledge ;—-that he 
should have ranged through the whole field of oriental, and clas- 
sical, and modern literature, and made himself familiar, nut only with 
the Hebrew, Syriack, Persian, Greek, Latin, German, Italian, 
French, Spanish, and English languages, but also with the contents 
of most of the principal works in each ;—that he should also have 
become a thorough scholar in various departments of natural and 
moral science, as his ‘ Book of Nature’ and other similar productions 
evince him to have been ;—that he should also have gained the 
highest rank in the profession of medicine and surgery, both in 
theory and practice, and have contributed one of the most valuable 
works (‘ The Study of Medicine,’) to that profession, which it has 
ever received ;—that he should also have enlarged his mind with 
copious practical knowledge, on almost all subjects of interest 
or utility ;—that he should be engaged in making translations. of 
the Book of Job, and the Psalms, and Solomon’s Song, from the 
Hebrew—in executing his ‘ great work,’ his translation of Lucre- 
tius, from the Latin—in publishing notes and practical commenta- 
ries on the Scriptures—in writing poetry—in delivering lectures on 
physical and moral science and general knowledge—in preparing 
memvirs—in furnishing matter for two or three distinguished pe- 
riodicals—and all with such success, as completely to confront the 


‘adage, that ‘ the man of all pursuits is good at none,’—and besides 


all this, walking twelve or fourteen miles a day, to attend upon so 
many patients as to yield him fourteen hundred pounds a year,;— 
this truly is more than surprising, it is astonishing to us,who have yet 
so much to learn respecting the true value and improvement of 
time. We are almost ready to lay down our books, in despair of 
ever knowing or doing any thing. 

We shall now briefly notice the religious character of Dr. Good. 
The compiler remarks, 

“ The distinction between the faculties of man as an accountable being, and 
his attributes as an intellectual being, is as palpable, and as difficult to be evad- 
ed by inquirers who deal fairly with themselves and with their species, as the 
distinction between mind and matter, or the active energy of thought, and the 
inertia of a stone.” 

That man ‘is constituted to be a religious being,’ no less than 
an intellectual being—that he is capable of sustaining an accounta- 
ble, not less than an intellectual relation, to God and his creatures 
—is what every one knows, or may know. It is in vain for us to 
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attempt to be atheists, or to throw off our moral responsibility ; for 
there is a principle in every man’s nature, which makes him know 
that he is responsible for his conduct. That principle was implant- 
ed by God, the Creator and Governor of tle universe, who formed 
man to be a subject of his moral kingdom. 

Man is constitutionally a physical, an intellectual, and a moral 
being. In a barbarous state of society, his physical nature is con- 
* . ° by | y . 
sidered the most important. A man is estimated by the size and 
strength of his body. In a state of partial cultivation, one degree 
above barbarism, his intellectual nature is most regarded. Pedan- 
try and pride of learning prevail, and a man is estimated principally 
by the supposed strength of his intellect. The question is not, is 
he morally good, but is he intellectually grect. In a state of high- 
est cultivation, when man is found in his most perfect and happy 
condition, his moral nature is first regarded. The first inquiry 
respecting him is, does he sustain his accountable relations to God 
and all his fellow beings? His moral principle, more than his in- 
tellectual attainments or his physical power, constitutes the standard 
of excellence. In this view, how much of barbarism still remains, 
even in this day of self-styled intelligence and refinement! Society 
will not have reached its highest, purest, happiest state of cultiva- 
tion, till the love of God, ruling the beart and swaying the character, 
is regarded as the chief excellence of man. Knowledge then 
ceases to produce pedantry and conceit. Pure and humble piety, 
combining with sound and modest intelligence, constitutes a basis 
of character, beloved on earth and approved in heaven. Relevant 
to this point, the following passage is full of truth and wisdom. 

“In this age of intellectual and religious illumination, the scales of moral 
judgement are, too often, equally defective. I need not attempt to sketch the 
characters of the successful commercial man, the able barrister, the skilful 
physician, the man of deep and fortunate research, and many others in every 
profession and every rank, who have passed through the world without raising 
8 serious thought towards their Creator and Preserver, or prescribing to them- 
selves any code of morals except that which accorded most with the modes and 
fashions of their respective classes, and kept God and his will most out of 
sight. Yet, who dare censure? nay, who must not commend? For whom 
have they injured? What law have they broken? If the case is to be decided 
by thetew of courtesy, or of worldly reputation, who but must praise? If by 
the Jawé of their country, they must stand unimpeached. Still, a thoughtful 
man may venture, notwithstanding, to hint that there is a law, less fleeting, 
awfully binding, nobly universal,—the law of Him who is ‘a discerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart,’ who demands a surrender of all our faculties 
and affections to his service, in ‘whose sight even the heavens are not clean,’ 
and before whom something is required which a conformity to the laws of 
honor, courtesy and reputation cannot alone supply.” 

It has surprised some, that men of distinguished success in 
their respective professions and callings, should have often failed 
to discover the sublime features of religious truth, and the real 
glory of the Gospel. But our Saviour has informed us that not 
many wise and noble are called; and for this undeniable fact the 
following remark suggests a reason. 
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“ The principal reason in all and each is the same. The mind, while left to 
itself, is so absorbed in its selected pursuit, whether it be of iiterature, 
science, or business, as to have neither time nor inclination to turn to sr 
serious @ concern as that of religion.” 

It is practically assumed by many, that a man’s judgement in 
religious subjects is valuable, in proportion to his eminence in his 
own particular calling. Hence the spirit of the inquiry in all 
ages, ‘Have any of the rulers and pharisees believed on him?’ 
But the truth is, that men most eminent in their particular calling, 
usually know but little out of it. They are “ totus in illis,” 
absorbed in their profession. Their minds are engrossed with 
secular pursuits, and they have litile time or inclination to think of 
religion. An intelligent farmer, of sound common sense, who 
devotes his evenings to reading on religious subjects, has fre- 
quently a degree of knowledge and judgement in theology far 
superior to theirs. 

Dr. Good, however, was an exception to the general fact. 
Distinguished as he was in his profession, his mind did not 
consent to expatiate alone in that; for he was scarcely less 
distinguished as a philosopher, and as a classical and_ biblical 
scholar. He was at first a materialist and a Unitarian; and such 
he might have continued, had he been entirely absorbed in his 
profession, and been satisfied, as many are, to take his religious 
views, upon trust, from the pulpit. He examined, reflected, and 
judged for himself; and he cherished a sincere respect for truth. 
Such a man is an intelligent and honest seeker, and he will 
ultimately find. Dr. Gregory remarks, in reference to the erro- 
neous views of Dr. Good at this time, 

* Yet, happily, Mr. Good was to a great extent preserved from the worst 
tendencies of this system. He was too learned and too honest ever to affirm 
that the helief of the divinity and atonement of our Lord was unknown in the 
urest age of the church, but was engendered among other curruptions by 
alse philosophy ; and he had uniformly too great a regard for the scriptures of 
the New Testament, to assert that the apostles indulged in far-fetched reason- 
ing, or made use of a Greek word, (cvczevs,) which conveyed an erroneous 
notion, from want of knowledge of the term they ought to have employed : he 
never contended that St. Paul did not mean to teach the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body in the fifteenth chapter of the first epistle to the 
Corinthians ; never sported the pernicious sophism, that ‘where mystery 
begins religion ends.’ Being ‘buried alive’ in occupations, and immersed in 
vexations of no ordinary occurrence, he did not commune frequently with his 
own heart, and too naturally sunk into a lamentable indifference to religion, at 
least, if that word correctly imply ‘ converse with God ;’ but he never evinced 
indifference to truth and rectitude, nor ever, I believe, became involved in the 
more awful perplexities of skepticism.’ 

As Dr. Good continued to search the Scriptures, and to 
extend his keen and practical observation of mankind, he became 
more and more convinced of the scriptural view of the character, 
condition, and moral relations and destinies of man; of the 
proper divinity and atonement of Christ, and of the way of 
salvation through him. His dissatisfaction, of course, increased 
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with the erroneous views which he had adopted, until his mind 
and heart broke from their servitude, and ascended to God in 
sentiments of evangelical faith and love. He became a sound 
and consistent believer in Christ. The reader of this Memoir 
will be interested in the correspondence, which then ensued 
between him and the skeptical preacher, on whose ministry he 
had attended for many years. It resulted in his detaching himself 
from the preacher and the Unitarian sect, and attending at the 
‘Temple church, where the powerful reasoning of Dr. Rennell, 
often engaged in the discussion of topics which, at this period, 
occupied so much of Dr. Good’s attention, seemed to confirm 
him in the propriety of the step he had taken. ‘ Subsequently, 
at St. John’s Chapel, he availed himself of the successive pastoral 
labors of Mr. Wilson and Mr. Jerram, until he passed from all 
worshipping assemblies here, to join the general assembly and 
church of the first-born in heaven.” 
Dr. Gregory remarks, 


“Tt was in one of our confidential conversations on the most momentous of 
all topics, in the summer of 1815, that Mr. Good first distinctly announced to 
me his cordial persuasion that the evangelical representation of the doctrines 
of Scripture was that which alone accorded with the system of revealed truth. 
He said he had greatly hesitated as to the correctness of a proposition I had 
advanced a few years before,* that there was no intermediate ground upon 
which a sound reasoner could make a fair stand, between that of pure deism 
and that of moderate orthodoxy, as held by the evangelical classes both of 
churchmen and dissenters; but that he now regarded that proposition as 
correct. At the saine time he detailed several of the Socinian and Arian 
interpretations of passayes usually brought forward in these disputes, and, 
with his accustomed frankness, explained how he had come, by degrees, to 
consider them all as unsatisfactory, and, for an accountable being, unsafe.” 

“ Rock of ages! here I build; 
Here, if so thy grace has willed, 
Quit the world, and seek in thee, 
All I want or wish to be.” 


That the religious views of Dr. Good had now become thor- 
oughly sound and scriptural, will appear from the following 
passages from his pen, and numerous others of similar import. 


“The triumphant language of the apostle has been fulfilled ; his prophetic 
vision has been realized; and Christ has proved most marvellously the power 
and the wisdom of God in every age of the world since his own era. Yet how 
incorrigible is the heart of man when perverted! how obstinate in its errors! 
how blind to the noon-day, ‘ the light from heaven, above the brig!itness of the 
sun,’ that shines around it!—If the question be still asked, ‘ Where is the 
disputer of this world?’ Thousands will, even to the present hour, hold up 
their hands unabashed, and proudly accept the Seripture challenge. They go 
to Bethlehem, indeed, but they return as they go there: no heavenly music 
has sounded in their ears; they have seen neither angel nor Saviour; they 
went not to worship, and will not believe. ‘The thing which has come to 
pass,’ and which the Lord hath made known to mankind at large, they regard, 
not as matter of implicit faith and holy wonder, but as matter for the tribunal 
of their own reason. With insufferable arrogance, they arraign the Godhead 
before its impotent bar; they measure the plan of infinite wisdom, the energy 
of Almighty power, the great mystery of godliness, by their own standard ; 


* In my “ Letters on the Evidences, Doctrines and Duties of the Christian Religion.” 
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and convict the cause of falsehood or of error upon the sole ground that 
reason cannot comprehend it. And hence, as in the time of the apostles, to 
some it is, in many parts, a stumbling block, to others altogether foolishness ; 
some, sitting in the seat of the scorner, would summarily enter a general 
verdict of imposture: while more, perhaps, not far off, though openly con- 
demning one half, are yet ready enough, with an affectation of liberality, to 
acquit the remaiuder, on being allowed to put their own corrections into the 
inspired text.—Merciful God! great, indeed, was thy long-suffering that 
waited in the days of Noah! but how much greater is that which waiteth in 
our own day, overpowered as it is in such a diversity of ways, with ‘the 
profane and vain babblings, and oppositions of science falsely so called.” 

“What can more forcibly demonstrate to us the intrinsic enormity of sin, of 
sin of every kind, the utter abhorrence with which God beholds it, in all its 
incalculable ramifications, its essential repugnancy to the purity and holiness 
of his own nature, than the stupendous cost of its atonement. Though armed 
with alinighty power, God has not the power to forgive sin unconditionally.” 

* The flashes of immortality, whenever God pleases, are all searching and 
peretrating, and what is otherwise most powerful sinks into nothing, compared 
with the irresistible energy with which the Holy Spirit prepares his own way 
into the heart of man, and transforms that heart into a living temple for 
himself.” 

The position asserted by Dr. Gregory, and accorded by Dr. 
Good, that there is no intermediate point which a sound and 
consistent reasoner can assume and hold, between evangelical 
principles and deism, is become palpably true. An active and 
intelligent mind, finding its ground untenable, will keep moving 
from one point to another, either upward towards an evangelical 
faith, or downward towards avowed infidelity. 

In religion, as in science, individual principles resolve them- 
selves into general ones, as knowledge advances. The radical 
difference between an evangelical and a deistical faith is, that the 
one makes the Bible the sun in our moral world, and creation 
reflects its light; while the other makes creation the sun, and the 
Bible reflects its light. The one implies a firm belief of the fact 
of a revealed religion, and the inspiration of its records; the 
other is a verging towards deism, or rather it is deism in princi- 
ple, though the principle may not be fully applied. The one 
assumes the necessity of revealed light; the other virtually 
assumes the sufficiency of nature’s light, admitting, indeed, pro- 
fessedly, the Gospel, but the “* Gospel heathenized.” 

Dr. Good lived about twenty years after the change took place 
in his religious views, and after le began to exhibit evidence of a 
saving conversion to Christ. He appears to have possessed great 
completeness of Christian character. Notwithstanding his won- 
derful success in anything in which he engaged, the reader of his 
Memoirs will learn that he was called to pass through trials 
repeated and severe, insomuch that few could say, with more 
experience of its truth, 


“ Life is a series of griefs and harrassments; and we no sooner escape 
from one evil, than we have to encounter another.” 


* Tim. vi. 20. 
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But he could say in truth, 

“For all this there is but one remedy ; and, blessed be God, that remedy is 
a specific ; it has stood the test of nearly two thousand years, and has never 
failed in a single instance. Jt is the repose of the Christian upon his Saviour ; 
a consciousness of his perpetual presence and support.” 

As he approached the period of his dissolution, he was more 
than ever convinced of his sinfulness, and entire dependance on 
the Saviour. He observes, 

“No man living can be more sensible than I am, that there is nothing in 
ourselves; and of the absolute necessity of relying only upon the merits of 
Jesus Christ.”—‘ It was most strikingly impressive to hear his quivering lips 
uttering the words of Scripture, at a time when intense agony occasioned such 
convulsive motions of the whole body that the bed often shook under him.”— 
“One of the texts he appeared to dwell upon with most earnestness and 
delight, was, ‘ Jesus Curist, the same yesterday, to-day, and forever.” 

His faculties began to fail him, so that he was nearly insensible 
to worldly objects. “His hearing now became greatly affected. 
Mr. Russell called to him in a loud voice, ‘Jesus Christ the 
Saviour:’ he was not insensible to that sound. His valuable 
clerical friend then repeated to him, in the same elevated tone, 
‘ Behold the Lamb of God.’ ‘This roused him, and with energy, 
the energy of a dying believer, he terminated the sentence, 
‘WHICH TAKETH AWAY THE SINS OF THE WORLD,’—which were 
the last words he intelligibly uttered, being about three hours 
before his death.” 

Dr. Good’s writings, professional, philosophical and literary, 
are copious, and extensively known. His ‘ History of Medicine,” 
his “ Study of Medicine,” his ‘* Book of Nature,” his “ Transla- 
tion of Lucretius,” his “ Memoirs of Dr. Geddes,” his translations 
of Job and the “ Song of Solomon,” are his principal works 
before the public. He also directed considerable attention to the 
prophecies of Ezekiel, Joel and Zechariah, the book of Ecclesi- 
astes, &c., of striking passages in each of which he has left 
translations. He translated the book of Psalms, realizing great 
pleasure in going through so rich a treasure of spiritual and 
unrivalled poetry. 

“ Had he published nothing but his ‘Translation of Lucretius,’ he would 
have acquired a high character for free, varied and elegant classification, for 
exalted acquisitions as a philosopher and a linguist, and for singular felicity in 
the choice and exhibition of materials in a rich store of critical and tasteful 
illustration. 

“ Had he published nothing but his ‘ Translation of the book of Job,’ he 
would have obtained an eminent station amongst Hebrew scholars and the 
promoters of Biblical learning. 

“ And had he published nothing but his ‘Study of Medicine,’ his name 
would, in the opinion of one of his ablest professional correspondents, have 
gone down to posterity, associated with the science of medicine itself, as one 
of its most skilful practitioners, and one of its most learned promoters.” 

“[ know not how to name another individual who has arrived at equal 
eminence in three such totally distinct departments of mental application.” 

But, exalted as his intellectual attainments were, modesty and 


discretion preserved him from conceit and the pride of learning, 
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and conducted him, by the grace of God, to a correct apprehen- 
sion and an adoring love of the sublime truths and principles of 
the Gospel of Christ. ‘Tongues shall cease, and knowledge shall 
vanish away, but charity (true religion) never faileth. 


Commendation and Reproof of Unitarians ; a Sermon delivered 
in the Second Universalist Church in Boston, Sabbath Evening, 
Nov. 26, 1829. By Hosea Battxov, Pastor. Boston: Hen- 
ry Bowen. pp. 19. 


The author of this discourse has some claims to be considered 
as the inventor and father of the present prevailing system of Uni- 
versalism in this country.* Accordingly, his style of address is that 
of one who felt himself entitled to speak with a degree of author- 
ity—to speak not only for himself, but for his brethren, his chil- 
dren. The first part of the discourse before us is taken up with 
his ‘ commendation of Unitarians ;’ the latter with ‘ reproof.’ 


“ Our Unitarian brethren,” says he, “ have just claims to our respect and ap. 
probation for many things, which both duty and inclination induce us to acknowl- 
edge. They hold many, and indeed the most important points of the Christian 
faith, accordingly as we believe they are revealed in the sacred scriptures.” 

“ They have renounced the unreasonable, perplexing doctrine of the trinity, 
and have driven its most able defenders to make concessions which amount to its 
entire renunciation. They have laid aside, as an uncomfortable, worn out gar- 
ment, the whole scheme of vicarious sufferings, and of placating the wrath of an 
offended God; and have made the happy discovery of a compassionate, kind 
and merciful Father in the supreme ruler of the universe. The doctrine of 
partial election and eternal reprubation they have dismissed with its deserved 
disapprobation. They have rejected the old notion of man’s entire depravity, 
and told that he is capable of moral improvement, in knowledge and holiness ; 
and in place of the visionary notions about a radical change of our nature, they 
insist on the more reasonable doctrine of a Christian and virtuous education. 
And they moreover acknowledge all the divine perfections of our heavenly Fa- 
ther, believing in his infinite wisdom, power and goodness, and in the entire 
impartiality of his love to his creatures.” 


If this representation is correct, Unitarians and Universalists are in 
fact agreed, in all the leading points of their theology. They are as 
well agreed as the members of either sect are among themselves ; 
and we see no reason why they should henceforth exist, or be re- 
garded, as separate denominations. Mr. Ballou is a Unitarian—a 
leading Unitarian—a patriarchal Unitarian, who has labored longer 
and more successfully to promote Unitarianism than almost any 


* A very different theory from those of Relly, Murray and Winchester, all of whom 
were professed Trinitarians. The historian of Modern Universalism, speaking of the 
change of views whicb has taken place since the time of Murray, says, ‘ The labors of 
Rev. Hosea Ballou may be regarded as one of the principal means of this change.’ p. 432. 
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person living. In all the former part of this discourse, he writes 
like other Unitarians; quotes the same irrelevant proof-texts in 
support of his positions ; makes the same distorted and unfounded 
representations of the sentiments of the Orthodox ; and adopts, 
throughout, the interpretations, the cant, the peculiar phraseology, 
of those whom he commends. Speaking of the sentiments of Uni- 
tarians, he says, 

“We find no fault with these sentiments We believe them all, and en- 
deavored to persuade others of their truth and importance, long before the con- 
troversy between the Orthodox and Unitarians produced a division in this 
country. The hearer will ask, if the statements which have been made, con- 
cerning doctrine, do not, in the most plain and perfect manner, amount to real 
Universalism? We reply, that in our opinion they do.” 

For what then, it will be inquired, does Mr. B. reprove his Uni- 
tarian brethren ? After so much commendation, and such a cordial 
ageement in doctrine, what does he discover in them deserving of 
censure? He shall answer for himself. 

“1. As the Unitarian doctors, some of them at least, are not a whit be- 
hind the first in the world, as to natural talents, or acquired abilities, there 
seems to be no ground for supposing that they do not know, that the tenets of 
their faith, which they openly avow, both in their preaching and writings, do in 
fact necessarily lead to the belief of Universal Salvation ; yet they, asa denom- 
ination, will not own that they believe it. So far from being ingenuous enough 
to profess openly the blessed doctrine of Universal Salvation, they generally so 
— and manage their public discourses as not only to keep this doctrine 
out of sight, but to cause the unlearned hearers to believe that their preachers 
disbelieve it.” 

A palpable trick, a gross imposition this, if it is indeed so. And 
Mr. B. declares, ‘ with feelings of reluctance,’ that he has an in- 
dubitable conviction of its being a fact, as he has ‘ been pained to 
witness the truth of’ it, ‘ with his own ears, times not a few.’ 


“2. Notwithstanding the purity of the great, leading principles maintained by 
Unitarian preachers, they rather avoid them in their common preaching, seldom 
bring them as the necessary food for their congregations, rather choosing to em- 
ploy themselves in speculations of their own curious inventions, about a future 
state of rewards and punishments.* Thus with their speculations, unsupported 
by one word of divine authority, they invade the world to come,and amuse 
themselv +s and their hearers with the curious textures of a web, both the warp 
and woof of which is of their own invention.” 

“3. Such are the exalted notions which these brethren entertain of the moral 
improvements which they are making, that it is not unfrequent that they preach 
sermons on the fruitful subject, in which they endeavor to convey to their 
hearers an understanding of the immense distance which they are likely to be 
advanced in the future world, before their fellow beings, who, in consequence of 
their sinful neglects, in this world, will have to suffer, more or less, in the 
world to come ; while they four their vigilance here are to enjoy indescribable 
felicity.” 

“4, Among those commendable things which were named, in approbation of our 
Unitarian brethren, the hearer will recollect their liberality towards those Chris- 
tians who differ from them in opinions. They have been laboring with all their 
Christian meekness, for years, to persuade their Orthodox brethren to extend to 
them the right hind of Christian fellowship, and to consent to reciprocate min- 
isterial exchanges. Now if the profession of liberality, without the practice, could 
make these brethren rich, in the righteousness of God, the angels of heaven 
might envy their attainments! Will they exchange desks with Universalists ? 


* Not eternal punishments, as wil] subsequently appear. 
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By no means. What is the reason? Because in some points of doctrine we do 
not come exactly to their views. As to doctrine generally, they will allow that 
we are much nearer them than are their Orthodox brethren, whom they are 
constantly inviting to exchange ! Now if they, like the Orthodox, were con- 
scientious in re fusing to exchange desks with those who held doctrines opposed 
to their own, they would act ac cordin: g to their profession, and would be consis- 
tent with themselves. But how are they to be justified in making those preten- 
tions to liberality, while in fact it is not real? Is this Christianity ? Is it 
genuine honesty? 1s it such practice as this that is to give them such exalted 
stations, as they anticipate, in the coming world? We beseech them either to 
discontinue the profession of liberality, or by their practice to convince us that 
they are sincere in it.” 

With these complaints of Universalists against their ‘ Unitarian 
brethren,’ however much we may be amused, we cannot be sup- 
posed to be very deeply interested. We do think it hard, however, 
—as Universalists discovered and embraced all the leading points 
of Unitarian theology, ‘ and endeavored to persuade others of their 
trath and importance, long before’* the present Unitarians had 
courage to avow them, or were ‘ sufficiently enlightened (bedarken- 
ed) to perceive their truth,’—we think it hard, under such circum- 
stances, that Unitarians should refuse to acknowledge their spiritual 
progenitors, and withhold from them the hand of fellowship. We 
should be at a loss to reconcile such conduct with the boasted lib- 
erality of Unitarians, or with the principles on which they profess 
toact. And we should like to see some of their ‘ doctors’ grapple 
with the appeals of Mr. B., and undertake to reply to his statement 
of grievances, on the subject of their exclusiveness. 

We have seen that, in the judgement of Mr. B., all consistent 

’ . ’ 

Unitarians are Universalists. And he bas an ‘ indubitable convic- 
tion’ that Unitarians in this region do perceive and admit the ne- 
cessary result of their principles, though they have not the courage 
and honesty to avow it. Now this is just what the Orthodox have 

long supposed and often said—said perhaps too often, without ex- 
hibiting the evidence on which their conviction rests. It is proposed, 
therefore, in what follows, to produce the evidence, which goes to 
satisfy our minds, that leading Unitarians in the United States, with 
possibly a few exceptions, do believe the doctrine of Universal Sal- 
vation, and are, in every thing but the name, UniveRSALIsTs. 

Ouitariens have commonly denied the charge of Universalism, 
and resented the imputation of it as a reproach and a slander. 
When Dr. M’Leod, a few years since, was understood to charge 

’ £ 
Unitarians with being Universalists, the Rev. H. Ware Jr., in his 
9 
Letters to him, calls this an ‘unfounded, cruel accusation’ — 
‘ thoroughly false’—an ‘ injurious slander.’ p. 22. When a writer, 
under the signature of Hollis, represented that Dr. Ware ‘ had de- 
clared himself a Universalist with an explicitness which need not 
be misunderstood,’ he publicly ‘denied the charge,’ declaring 


* Mr. Ballou published his ‘ Treatise on Atonement’ in 1803. He ‘ became a Unitarian,’ 
he tells us, ong before this. Mod. Hist. of Universalism, p. 437. 
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it ‘ to be false ;? and so great was the excitement among Unitarians 
on that occasion, growing (as one would naturally think) out of an 
utter rejection and abhorence of Unive rsalism, that Hollis was well 
nigh overwhelmed with the torrent of their abuse. He was called 
‘an unprincipled person ;’ ‘a bigoted, gloomy screech-owl;’ a 
‘wolf in sheep’s clothing.’ He was c harged with ‘ narrow- -mind- 
edness and malignity ;’ with uttering ‘subtle and mean insinua- 
tions,’ and ‘ slanderous imputations ;’ with ‘a degree, not only of 
barbarism, but of moral turpitude, which we want words to express.” 
In short, the whole representation respecting Dr. Ware, was de- 
clared to be ‘an egregious, wanton falsehood. ** Mr. Pierpont, 
in his sermon at Northfield, ‘on Retribution,’ (pp. 17, 18,) under- 
took to repel the charge that Unitarians are Universalists. And 
in the Unitarian periodicals, the same course has been almost 
uniformly pursued. The conductors of the Christian Register, a 
few years since, professed to be greatly alarmed at the progress of 
Universalism, wrote much against it, represented it as a fruit of 
Calvinism, and denounced it as ‘ _— contrary to the plainest 
declarations of the holy Gospel,’ as ‘ most injurious to the interests 
of good morals, and to the ca iy of civil society,’ and ‘as fatally 
dangerous to the souls of men.’‘f The same paper has recently 
denied that ‘ Unitarians are Universalisis, in the sense in which the 
term is applied to the class who maintain the doctrine of the final 
restoration of all men to virtue and happiness.’t 

Were the evidence on the point proposed to be established 
any thing less than conclusive, these oft-repeated, long continued, 
solemn denials might be considered as a bar to further proceeding. 
As the case stands, we have only to request that they be kept in 
mind, and compared with the statements which are to follow. 

What is Universalism? What must a man believe or reject, tn 
order to constitute him a Universalist? These obviously are rad- 
ical questions, and require, in the outset, to be considered and 
determined. 

To make a man a Universalist, it is not necessary that he should 
wholly reject the idea of future retribution—of future punishment. 
On this point professed Universalists have been, and are, divided 
among themselves. Hartley, Winchester, and Vidler were Univer- 
salists ; yet they all believed in a state of punishment after death. 
The same may be said of Dean, Loveland, Wood, Hudson, and 
many other professed Universalists in the United States. || The 
following definitions of Universalists have been given by standard 
writers on the subject. 

Nicuotson. ‘The term Universalists is used to designate those 


* See Facts and Documents in relation to Harvard College, pp 5—24. 
+ See Numbers for May 21, June 4, and Sept. 24, 1824. { October 31, 1829. 
|| See Whittemore’s Mod. Hist. of Universalism, pp. 434—442. 
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Christians who hold the doctrine of the future restoration of all 
men to eternal life and happiness.’* 

Apam. ‘ Universalists do not hold an exemption from future 
punishinent, but merely the recovery of all those that shall have been 
exposed to it.’+ 

Buck. ‘ Universalists are those who suppose that, as Christ died 
for all, so, before he shall have delivered up his mediatorial kingdom 
tothe Father, all shall be brought to a participation of the benefits of 
his death, in their restoration to holiness and happiness.’t 

Miss H. Apams describes those as Universalists, who believe 
that such as ‘ have proved incurable under the means which have 
been used with them in this state, instead of being happy in the 
next, will be awfully miserable ; not to continue so finally, but that 
they may be convinced of their folly, and recovered to a virtuous 
frame of mind."§ 

With these descriptions of Universalists, leading members of the 
sect agree. 

“ There is no difference,” says Mr. Ballou, ‘in the principle contended for 
by those Universalists, who believe in a state of limived punishment in a future 
state, and that maintained by those who believe that sin and its punishment 
are in the same state. Both believe that all punishment is designed for the good 
of the punished. In this, all Universalists agree.’’|| 

‘The doctrine of a limited future punishment,’ Mr. Whittemore 
informs us, ‘has never excited a very general interest? among 
Universalists. ‘ For twenty years, a difference of opinion has ex- 
isted on this point; but the difference has not been the cause of 
alienation of feeling, or disruption of fellowship.’ 

The fact that Universalists include, not only those who deny 
future punishment, but all who believe in a final universal restora- 
tion, has been often admitted by Unitarians. A full account of the 
differences and discussions between Universalists on this point was 
published in the Christian Register for Feb. 7, 1823. Recently, 
also, it has been said in the same paper, ‘ The Universalists are 
divided into two sects, who agree in the belief that all men will 
ultimately be partakers of happiness, but who differ upon the in- 
quiry, whether the commencement of this state of happiness will 
be cotemporary with the entrance of each soul upon a future life.’** 

In the Christian Examiner it is also asserted, ‘ The great body 
of Universalists, as we are informed, now believe in a FUTURE 
RETRIBUTION. TT 

After what has been here stated, there can be no dispute as to 
the signification of the term, Universalist. It includes all who hold 
the doctrine of Universal Salvation, whether this salvation is be- 
lieved immediately to follow death, or not to be fully accomplished 


* Encyclopedia, Art. Universalists. t Religious World Displayed. 
t Theological Dictionary. $ View of Religions. 
) Universalist Magazine, March 10, 1821. {| Mod. Hist. of Universalism, p. 434, 
* Oct. 31, 1829. tt Jan. 1830, p. 354. 
VOL MI—NO. Iv. 27 
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till some future period. Those are Universalists who believe that 
all suffering ceases with the present life ; and those are equally 
Universalisis, who believe in a state of future, disciplinary punish- 
ment, from which all shall be finally restored to the favor of God 
and the enjoyment of heaven. 

We now proceed to exhibit the proof, that leading Unitarians in 
the United States (with possibly a few exceptions) are, in this latter 
sense, Universalists. 

It is worthy to be noticed, that Unitarianism, in modern times, 
has almost invariably been connected with Universalism, It is so 
in Germany. Semler, Gruner, Eberhard, Steinbart, Damm, Ful- 
ler, and probably all the German Unitarians, of the last generation 
as well as the present, are Universalists.* The Unitarians of Ge- 
neva, if we may credit the French Encyclopedists, are Univer- 
salists. ‘ They believe in the existence of future punishment, but 
of limited duration.’ The Unitarians of England and Scotland are 
also Universalists. Much has been said and written in this vicinity, 
in praise of the English Unitarians. ‘Their works have been re- 
published ; their periodicals imported and circulated ; and their 
names, numbers, and alleged successes have been spoken of with 
exultation. It should be known, therefore, to all concerned, that 
these English Unitarians, with scarcely an exception, are open 
Universalists. Dr. Priestley was a Universalist. He advocated it 
while living, and made it a ground of consolation in death. ‘We shall 
all meet finally. We only require different degrees of discipline, 
suited to our different tempers,.to prepare us for final happiness.’ 
Lindsey was a Universalist. In his ‘Conversations on Divine Govern- 
ment’ he compares the doctrine of endless punishment to ‘a millstone 
which some mistaker Christians hang about the neck of the Gos- 
pel."{ Dr. Jebb was a Universalist. ‘ Future punishments,’ says 
he, ‘as considered by our divines, are a kind of transportation, 
where the sufferings are horrible, but afford no useful documents.’ 
‘Intolerants, and persons who maintain eternal punishment and 
atonement, are more unfit for society than atheists. This the 
judgement of some.’§ Kenrick, author of the Commentary re- 
cently published and circulated in Boston, was a Universalist. * He 
thought that even the intensest sufferings of the transgressor will be 
corrective and remedial, and issue finally in universal order, hap- 
piness and virtue.’||_ Richard Wright, the famous Unitarian Miss- 
lonary, in whose praise so much has been said, was ‘ first Pastor 
of a congregation of Universalists in Wisbeach,’ and later in life, 
became a travelling Universalist minister.** Thomas Belsham was 
a Universalist. ‘We may certainly conclude,’ he says, ‘ that none 


* See Erskine’s Sketches of Church History, vol. 1. 
+ Memoirs, vol. i. p. 217. $ See Memoirs, p. 426. § Works, vol, ii. pp. 152, 145. 
| Exposition, vol. 1, p. 6. 
See Chris. Ex’r. vol. ii. p. 437, and Chris. ee for Sept. 17 and 24, 1825. 
** See Modern Hist. of Universalism, p. 265 
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of the creatures of God, in any circumstances, will be eternally 
miserable.’* Carpenter and Cappe were Universalists. ¢ All,’ 
says the latter, ‘must end well at last. Pain must cease; error 
must have an end; vice must be extirpated ; death must be des- 
troyed.’¢ Robert Aspland, for many years editor of the Monthly 
Repository, and more recently editor of the Christian Reformer, 
is a Universalist. ‘ We rejoice,’ says he, ‘ in the fact, that the Uni- 
tarians are universally agreed, in rejecting the doctrine of endless 
torment.’ t 

The point to beillustrated by these facts is this, that Unitarianism 
has almost invariably existed in connexion with Universalism. 
Wherever there has been the former, there also has been the lat- 
ter. It may be said, we know, that this is only presumptive evi- 
dence that American Unitarians are now Universalists; yet, under 
all the circumstances of the case, is not the presuinption well nigh 
irresistible? Let the reader bear in mind, especially, the very in- 
timate connexion subsisting between the Unitarians of this country, 
and those of England, who are open Universalists—the deep sym- 
pathy continually manifested—-the unmeasured adulation mutually 
bestowed ; and he will find it hard to believe that those of Ameri- 
ca, pretend what they will, are not inwardly in the same sentiment.§ 

2. The wiews of theology entertained by Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists in this country are in general the same,—without excepting 
those points from which the latter derive the doctrine of Universal 
Salvation. Both agree in rejecting those views of the holiness and 
justice of God, of his hatred of sin as exhibited in the cross of 
Christ, of the extent and strictness of the divine law, and of the 
entire depravity of man, from which results the doctrine of eternal 
punishment. Both agree also in maintaining those views of the 
character of God, of what they call his parental character, of his 
impartial goodness, his designs of mercy to all his creatures, and 
of the native purity and dignity of human nature, from which Uni- 
versal Salvation is usually derived. On this point, the author of 
the sermon before us is explicit. 


“ There seems to be no ground for supposing that they (the Unitarian doctors) 
do not know, that the tenets of their faith, which they openly avow, both in their 
preaching and writing, doin fact necessarily lead to the belief of Universal Sal- 
vation.” p. 10. 


Indeed, it is undeniable, that the theology of American Unitarians 
and Universalists is essentially the same. In the language of ‘a New 
York Unitarian,’ ‘ both sects are firm believers in the doctrine of the 
divine Unity, and equally advocate the same spiritual and rational 


* Review of Wilberforce, Let. ii. t Discourses on Providence, p, 206. 
Monthly Repository, vol. iv. p. 341. 

i ‘American Unitarians, as a sect, are the same as the English Unitarians. There is a 
strong feeling of oneness, of identity, in all they say of each other. The English and 
American Unitarians are as much one sect, as the English and American Calvinists, or 
Methodists. But is it not fair to infer, that the same sects hold the same opinions?’ Letters 
of Canonicus, p. 142. 
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views of the character and mission of Jesus Christ.* But will it be be- 
lieved, that those who thus agree in their premises, should not agree 
also in their conclusions? Will it be believed that those who unite 
with Universalists in rejecting those points of doctrine on which 
eternal oe is supposed to rest, and in admitting others from 
which Universal Salvation is derived, are not themselves also 
Universalists ? 

3. Numerous extracts may be taken from the sermons and other 
writings of leading Unitarians, which necessarily imply Universal 
Salvation. The following is from a sermon of Dr. Channing at 
the ordination of Rev. Mr. Sparks at Baltimore. 

“ We believe that God is infinitely good, kind, benevolent in the proper sense 
of these words ; good in disposition, as well as in act; good, not to a few, but to 
all; good to every individual, as well as to the general system.” “ We believe 
that he, (Christ) was sent by the Father, to effect a mural ur spiritual deliver- 
ance of MaNKiNnw; that is, fo rescue men,’ (the race,) ‘from sin, and its conse- 
quences, and to bring themto a state of everlasting purity.” pp. 16, 19. 

In his sermon at the dedication of the second Congregational 
Unitarian Church in New York, Dr. Channing says, 

“There is no good too vast for us to anticipate, for the universe, or for our 
selves, from such a Father as we believe in. The horrible thought of a large 
proportion of our fellow creatures being cast, by an angry God, into tortures 
unutterable by human tongue, and sentenced to spend eternity in shrieks of ag- 
ony, which will never reach the ear or touch the heart of their Creator; this 
dreadful anticipation, which would shroud the universe in more than sepulchral 
gloom, and ig enough to break every heart which is nut stone—this forms no 
part of our conception of the purposes and government of the God and Father 
of Jesus Christ.” See pp. 38—4s. 

This, Mr. Ballou very justly calls Universalism. ‘ For myself,’ 
says he, ‘ I know not how the doctrine could be more fully stated, 
or more acceptably commended.’+ 

In Dr. Channing’s sermon at the installation of Rev. Mr. Motte, 
we have the following seutiment : 

“ Ask multitudes what is the chief evil from which Christ came to save them, 
and they will tell you ‘ from hell, from penu! fires, from future pnnishment.’ That 
word, hell, which is so seldom used in the sacred pages, which, as critics will tell 
you, does n»t occur once in the writings of Paul, and Peter, and John, which 
we meet only in four or five discourses of Jesus, and which all persons ecquaint- 
ed with Jewish geography know to be a metaphor, a figure of speech, and not a 
literal expression,—this word, by a perverse and exaggerated use, has done un- 
speakable injury to Christianity. It has possessed and diseased men’s imagina- 
tions with outward tortures, shrieks and flames,” and “ given them an idea of an 
outward ruin, as what they have chiefly to dread.”’ p. 20. 


Would any person, not a Universalist—any one who believed 
that the wicked, in the other world, would “ be punished with ev- 
erlasting destruction from the presence of the Lord and the glory 
of his power”—have thrown out a representation, so strange, so 
unguarded, so unfounded as this ! 

The following is from the sermon of the same writer, at the or- 
dination of Rev. Mr. Farley. 


* The Olive Branch and Christian Inquirer for May 17, 1828. 
t Universalist Magazine for March 17, 1827. 
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“ How far the Supreme Being may communicate his attributes to his intelli- 
gent offspring, I stop not to inquire. But that bis almighty goodness will im- 
part tothein” (his intel/igent offspring, without distinction) * powers and GLORIES 
of which the material universe is but a faint emblem, {cannot doubt.” “ This 
name (Father) belongs to God, because he frames spirits like himself, and delights 
to give them” (his intelligent creatures without distinction) ‘ what is most glo- 
rivus and blessed in his own nature.’—God “ looks duwn upon us” (mankind) 
“ with parental interest, and” his “ great design is to communicate to us forever, 
in freer and fuller streams, his own power, goodness and joy.’ Of certain 
alleged exhibitions of human nature, in the general, Dr. C says, ‘ These are 
marks of a divine origin, and the pledges of a celestial inheritance, and I thank 
God that my own lot is bound up with that of the wuMAN RacE.” pp. 17—27. 


From these and similar expressions scattered through the writ- 
ings of Dr. Channing, it cannot be doubted that he is a believer in 
Universal Salvation ; and it is no improper use of terms to dencm- 
inate him a Universalist. 

We give the following extract from the Letters of Dr. Ware 
“to Trinitarians and Calvinists’—the same which has been so 
ofien quoted in proof of the Universalisin of the Hollis Professor. 
Addressing those who hold and advocate the doctrine of eternal 
punishment, he says, 


“ «Tf you endeavor to enhance the fear of punishment, by representations of 
its severity, or of its duration, far disproportioned to what can be the apprehen- 
sion of the demerit, to which it is to be applied ; if you carry it beyond the 
bounds of probability, that the threat will be executed ; if it be such, that to 
a reflecting mind it is impossible it should be executed by a just, and good, and 
merciful being, the Parent of the ereation; you weaken its effects as a motive ; 
you lose in probability, and the firmness of faith, more than you gain in the 
force of fear. 

“¢ The surest and highest, the purest and most permanent influence will be 
that, which arises from such views of the future punishment awaiting the wick- 
ed, as are consistent with the character of a sovereign of the world, who has 
nothing vindictive in his nature, who adjusts punishment to the degree of de- 
merit, who inflicts it solely for the purpose of promoting holiness, and accom- 
plishing the purposes of his moral government, and only to the degree which 
these purposes require, and 30 long as they require it. 

“ ¢ From these considerations, | am persuaded that the moral influence of the 
views of future reward and punishment, maintained generally by Unitarians, is 
far more certain, and powerful, and salutary, and purifying, than that which is 
the result of the Orthodox views on this subject.* And I am persuaded of this 
by another consideration still. It is this :—the virtue that is produced by cheer- 
ful views, and by the contemplation of kindness, benevolence, and mercy in 
God, is of a more pure, generous and elevated kind, than that which arises from 
cold, austere, and gloomy views, and the contemplation of severe, unrelenting, 
Vindictive justice, and the execution of eternal wrath.’” pp. 13], 132. 


It will be observed, that Dr. Ware here gives us, not his own 
views merely, but those “ maintained GENERALLY by Unitarians.” 
We shall institute no labored inquiry as to the meaning of the 
above extract ; for it admits of none. It is manifest Universalism, 
and so it has been considered by all parties, that of the writer 
alone excepted. So it was considered by Dr. Woods in his Re- 
ply. 

“¢Dr. Ware seems to think it impossible to believe the doctrine of endless 
punishment. Doubtless he speaks of an impossibility which Unitarians feel ; 


* The Orthodox hold to eternal punishment : In what do the views of Unitarians differ, 
unless they hold to a dimited punishment, and so are Universalists ? 
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for he surely would not charge us with insincerity, when we profess to helieve 
the doctrine. Now I admit that Unitarians may find it difficult or impossible to 
bring themselves to believe the doctrine of endless punishment. With the 
same habits of thinking on religious subjects which they have, I should find it 
impossible too. But there can be no doubt that this doctrine would become 
perfectly credible to Unitarians, if their view of the law and government of 
God, and the evil of sin, should be like those which the Orthodox entertain.’ ” 


To this understanding of his sentiments, Dr. Ware, in his re- 
joinder, makes no objection. He tacitly admits that Dr. Woods 
understood him correctly. It may be added, that he was under- 
stood in the same sense by professed Universalists. In com- 
menting on the passage above quoted, the editor of the Universal- 
ist Magazine observes, 

“ Our readers will be happy to learn, not only that the Rev. Dr. (Ware) is 
in fact a Universalist, but that he thinks himself authorized to represent the 
great body of Unitarians as agreeing with him in this sentiment..” “ His 

rineiple is nothing different from the sentiments of Universalists.” March 

0, 1821. 

The practice of praying for those who have died in sin, which 
is now advocated and adopted by some leading Unitarians, neces- 
sarily implies a belief that they may be restored, and made forever 
happy. On this subject, we give the following extract from a 
sermon by Mr. Pierpont. 

“* Shall we not go still further, and believe that He who ever bows his ear to 
his children’s requests, will open it to the prayer which a child of earth offers 
him, that a brother who has sunk intothe grave, even without hope, may yet 
find favor with his Judge,—the favor that shall pity—shall uphold—shall bring 
him up from the fearful depths into which he has sunk, and make him still a 
partaker of immortal life.’* 

The following passages are from a tract, ‘on Christian Salva- 
tion, by Bernard Whitman,’ lately published by the American 
Unitarian Association. 

“ He (God) must have created us sotety for our own enjoyment ; because 
he is infinite love.”"— If he has subjected us to continual temptation; and if he 
has encouraged an insatiable longing for future existence, is it not clear from 
the very perfections of his character, that he will provide the means of escape 


from iniquity, and open before us the portals of immortality, and furnish us with 


opportunities for the perfection of our spiritual nature’ ?— If love prompted 


him to create intelligent offspring, that same affection must ever dispose him to 
regard them with tenderness ; and to be their eternal Benefactor, Preserver, 
Father, and Saviour ’.—‘ And universal experience has thus far declared, that 
the Lord is good to all, and that his tender mercies are over all the works of 
his hands ; and consequently, he must remain the uNiversaL and supreme 
Saviour.” pp. 11, 12, 13. 

Here again, is palpable Universalism—in which the writer is not 
alone implicated, but the whole Unitarian Association, in whose 
name, and by whose authority, this tract is published and circu- 
lated. 

4, American Unitarians have long been in the practice of pub- 
lishing, circulating, and recommending books which inculcate 
universal salvation.—The “ Improved Version,” (so called) “ of 


* Sermon on the Intercession of Christ. p. 12. 
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the New Testament,” published in Boston in 1809, and highly 
recommended in the General Repository,* (edited by Professor 
Norton) is a work of this character. If any doubt whether those 
who prepared this work were Universalists, let them consult the 
notes on the following passages: Matt. xxv. 46. Rom. v. 19. 1 
Cor. xv. 22. Rev. xiv. 11, and xx. 10. The author of these 
notes certainly was in earnest to explain away what he calls “ the 
heart withering doctrine of eternal torments.”—Another work of 
a similar character is Keorick’s ‘“ Exposition of the Historical 
Writings of the New Testament.” The principles of Kenrick, 
who we have seen was a Universalist, are exhibited in this Com- 
mentary without disguise. In his remarks upon Matt. xxv. 46, 
he speaks “of the utter inconsistency of the creature’s enduring 
eternal misery, and all our ideas of the Divine mercy and good- 
ness ;” and “of the disproportion between the offence and the 
punishment.” He says, “ a punishment may, ina popular and 
scriptural sense be said to be eternal, if it last for a very long and 
indefinite period.” ‘This work, it is well known, has been lately 
published in Boston—has been received with «n almost unqualified 
approbation by Unitarians{—and is industrious!y circulated. 

Under this head should be mentioned, also, the English Unita- 
rian Periodicals. The public need not be informed with what 
eagerness these are received and read, and how highly they have 
been recommended, by Unitarians in this country. But these 
works, we believe without an exception, are enlisted in favor of 
Universal salvation. The author of the ‘ Modern History of 
Universalism,” speaking of the Monthly Repository, says, 

“ We confess, with pleasure, that we have derived more assistance from this 
work, in relation to the History of Universalism, than from any other.—The 
Christian Reflector, a smaller work published at Liverpool, has contained some 
fine articles in defence of Universalism. The same may be said of the Chris- 
tisn Reformer, at Hackney, under the care of Rev. Robert Aspland.” “ The 
Ikev. George Harris, editor of the Christian Pioneer, printed at Glasgow, is a 
deciced believer in Universal restitution.” pp. 274, 130. 

Our readers will judge, whether those who so highly recom- 
mend works which advocate Universal salvation, and are at so 
much expense and pains to procure, publish, and circulate them, 
are not themselves, Universalists. 

5. We may appeal to decisive acts of American Unitarians, 
which can be explained on no other supposition than that of their 


* “ We honestly profess, and without fear of losing reputation with those whose good 
opinion we are very solicitous to ret iin, that we think it (the “ Improved Version,”) a 
work highly respectable, and adapted to be very useful. Its editors, have produced a 
version FAR more faithful, more correct, and more intelligible, than that in common use— 
a version, therefore, to an intelligent Englis!: reader of very great ralue.” vol. iii, p. 207. 

t The American publishers of Kenrick say, in their advertisement, “ This work has 
been published at the recommendation of many gentlemen, both of the clergy and (laity, 
as the best Uniturian Commentary extant.’’—The conductors of the Christian Register 
also say, “‘ We know of no other commentary ia the — language worthy to be 
compared with it, for popular use.” See Chris. Reg. May 24, and July 5, 1828, 
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being Universalists—Such an act was the union of “ the Olive 
Branch” and “ Christian Inquirer,” (the former a Universalist 
paper, conducted by Mr. Kneeland, and the latter a Unitarian 
paper conducted by Mr. Bates) in the city of New York, in the 
spring of 1828. How could these papers be harmoniously united, 
unless, among those who patronised them, there was, substantially, 
an agreement in sentiment ? Indeed, in the first number of the 
united paper, such an agreement is avowed by “a New York 
Unitarian,” as the ground and basis of the union. 

¢ Buth denominations believe in the final restoration of all men to virtue and 
happiness. It is true a few Unitarians may believe in the Orthodox doctrine 
of eternal misery, and a sinall number also may be the advocates of the annihi- 
lation of the finally impenitent; yet the great mass of Unitarians both in this 
country and in Europe boldly avow their disbelief of eternal misery and their 
firm persuasion of the restoration of mankind to holiness and happiness. So 
obvious is this fact, that there is no publication of any Unitarian of respectabil- 
ity, but what discloses these views, and it is one of the charges of unsoundness 
of faith which is brought against them by their Orthodox opponents.” “ That 
there is a difference of opinion between Unitarians and some Universalists as 
to the time when it (universal restoration) will take place, I freely confess ; but 
that they agrce in the ultimate destination of man to virtue and happiness, all 
must allow.” 


Another act, to be noticed in this connection, is the installation 
of Mr. Turner at Charlton. Mr. Turner had been for years a 
professed Universalist minister. While laboring as a Universalist 
in Portsmouth, N. H., he was invited “to settle over the Unita- 
rian society in Charlton.” With tliis invitation he complied, and 
by a large and respectable Unitarian Council, called for the pur- 

se, who, we are told, “ did not ask him a question concerning 

is faith,” he was installed, and received from them the right- 
hand of fellowship.* What is the language of this transaction ? 
The Council had every reason to suppose that Mr. Turner was at 
this time a Universalist (as we shall show that he was;) and yet 
they manifest, before the world, and in the most public and sol- 
emn manner, that they have no olyection to him on this account. 
They pronounce “ the testimonials in regard to his private and 
professional character entirely satisfactory,” and openly acknowl- 
edge and embrace him as a good minister, who will teach the 
way of God tn truth. 

The fellowship existing formerly, if not now, between the 
Unitarians and Universalists in Philadelphia, can hardly be ac- 
counted for but upon the supposition that they were agreed in 
sentiment. In a letter from Philadelphia to England, dated May 
6, 1819, the writer says, 

“ We do not now stand alone is this city as Unitarians. You may recollect 


the Universalist church in Lombard street. Last fall, a Mr. Abner Kneeland 
was introduced, as a preacher, into that church. Mr. Kneeland is a Humani- 


* The services on this occasion were performed by the Rev. Dr. Bancroft of Wor- 
cester, and the Rev. Messrs. Allen of Northborough, Noyes of Brookfield, Walker of 
Charlestown, Huntoon of Canton, ‘'hompson of Barre, May of Brooklyn, and Osgood 
of Sterling. Chris. Reg. June 28, 1828. 7 
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tarian, and such a Universalist as Dr. Priestley.” The writer proceeds to say, 
that Mr. Kneeland “ uses the same hymns which are used in our ¢hurch, and 
in the Unitarian church in Baltimore, and commonly attends worsnip with us 
one part of the day on Sunday.”* 


Does not this look as though the Unitarians and Universalists 
were substantially agreed ? 

The Rev. Mr. Pierpont of Boston has recently visited the 
Western States, and preached several times at Cincinnati. Of 
his labors in that city, a Universalist paper published there, Nov. 
21, 1829, gives the following account. 


“ The services of the Rev. John Pierpont, a Unitarian clergyman from Boston, 
Mass., now in this city, have been principally attended, for several Sabbaths 
past, at the first Universalist church, by crowded, attentive, and (judging 
others by ourselves we venture to say) highly gratified congregations.” “ His 
discourses, without exception, have been eminently calculated to do good.” 
“The lecture on Sabbath afternoon, which we had the pleasure of hearing, 
was, In our judgement, ‘in ALL Points LIKE AS WE (Universalists) ars '—only 
without the name.’’t 


6. We have conclusive proof of a general agreement in senti- 
ment between Unitarians and Universalists, in the fact that indi- 
viduals pass from one denomination to the other, without any 
change of sentiment. When, from a Universalist, Mr. Turner 
became a Unitarian, did he experience any change of sentiment? 
He shall answer for himself. In a letter to one of the editors of 
the Universalist Magazine, dated Portsmouth, Nov. 20, 1827, he 
writes, 


“ Dear Brorner—You have doubtless heard of my invitation to settle over 
the Unitarian society in Charlton. The members of that society-are mostly, if 
not entirely restorationists. Their call is unanimous..... If I accept this 
invitation, I neither retract nor renounce any doctrine I now hold, but shall feel 
at liberty to preach as I do in other places. Under such circumstances, would 
there be a gross impropriety in complying with the request? Should I be less 
likely to do good, by preaching the doctrine which I endeavor to support 
(Universalism) under another name than that which I now bear ?” 


After his installation, Mr. Turner also says, 

* Monthly Repository, vol. xiv. p. 458. 

t Bya “cp account from Cincinnati, we are informed (in the phraseology of the 
country,) that one of the editors of this Universalist paper ‘ did Mr. Pierpont’s prayers.” 
Mr. P., it seems, did the preaching, and the Universalist minister the praying. 

We might here refer to a recent discussion in the legislature of Massachusetts, in 
which leading Unitarians and Universalists cordially united to prevent the incorporation 
of the American Temperance Society, as evidence that the two denominations cannot 
be, in sentiment, very wide asunder. Mr. Saltonstall and Doct. Brooks, (whose names 
ought to descend to posterity together,) with their several coadjutors, united, and put 
forth all their strength, to palsy the energies, restrain the influence, and hinder the useful- 
ness of a society, which has done more, confessedly, than any otber in this land, to check 
the vices which most threaten us, quench the fire of intemperance, and dash the 
intoxicating bow! from the lips of the self-destroyer—a Society, the story of whose 
successes has crossed the Atlantic, and is now told, with admiration, in the centre of 
Europe. Yet this Society must be assailed, denied incorporation, and left an outlaw, 
because, forsooth, some of its principal directors and supporters are Orthodox! ‘ You do 
us honor overmuch.’ It might have been thought invidious before, to couple the glorious 
cause of temperance, the object and successes of this noble Society, with the name of 
Orthodoxy. We thank Mr. Saltonstall, and his Rev. colleague, for the honor they have 
done us. Henceforth we trust there wil] be no complaint, if the two things they have 
united, Orthodoxy and Temperance, are sometimes spoken of as holding to each other 
the intimate relation of cause and effect. 
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“ That he has experienced no change in his religious views, and that he takes 
charge of the society in Charlton, without any sacrifice or renunciation of the 
principles for which, during thirty years, he has contended.” 

Mr. Turner, then, in passing from Universalism to Unitarianism, 
changed nothing but the name. 

More recently, Rev. Mr. Brimblecom, a Unitarian minister, 
first at Sharon, (Mass.) and afterwards at Norridgewock, (Me.) 
has become a professed Universalist. Has he experienced any 
change of sentiment? Not at all. He insists, as we are informed 
from several sources, that he holds to the same principles now 
that he did before, preaches the same doctrine, and has merely 
(for reasons which to him appeared satisfactory) changed his con- 
nections and his name. 

The greater part of Mr. Turner’s congregation at Charlton 
were formerly professed Universalists, in connection with the 
Universalist society in that place. Now they have changed their 
name, and become professed Unitarians. Have they changed 
anything more than their name? No: For Mr. Turner says, in 
the letter already quoted, “The members of that society (at 
Charlton) are mostly, if not entirely, Restorationists.” 

Our readers must judge, whether, between two denominations, 
from which ministers and societies may pass either way, without 
changing more than a name, there can be any material or general 
diversity of sentiment. 

7. It may seem superfluous to adduce the testimony of the 
Orthodox in proof of the point under consideration ; as one of the 
complaints urged against them is, that *“ they charge Unitarians 
with being Universalists, to serve a turn.”+ We may be excused, 
however, in bringing forward a single witness, whose testimony 
seems entitled to more than ordinary regard. He was formerly a 
Unitarian, having every opportunity of acquaintance with the 
views of his brethren, who renounced his connection with them in 
the autumn of 1827. 

“"The Unitarian body,” says he, “are divided in opinion on this subject. I 
HAVE NEVER KNOWN ONE OF THEM, however, who professes positively to believe 
in the eternity of future punishment. A few believe in annihilation, and the 
GREAT MAJuRITY in final restoration.” ....‘ The Unitarians generally do not 
differ, as 1 can find, from a large class of Universalists, who believe in final 
restoration. Would not an union take place between these parties, if the 
Unitarians considered it as a matter of policy so to do?” t 

The Unitarian clergyman, to whom this was addressed, in his 
reply, did not contradict it, nor say anything to invalidate or 
disprove the statement here made. 

8. In establishing the point under consideration, our next 
witnesses shall be professed Universalists.—The Rev. H. Ballou 
thus writes in the Universalist Magazine for June 1, 1822. 


* See Universalist Magazine for July 11 and August 15, 1825. 
t Christian Examiner. ¢ Letter to a Unitarian Clergyman, p. 17. 
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“T have attended the Thursday Lectures at Chauncey place in this city,” a 
number of times, and for the most part have been greatly edified with sound, 
learned discourses.” ‘J have heard the doctrine of Universal! salvation as con- 
clusively proved, by a course of refined reasoning, and lucid deductions from 
scriptural premises, as I ever heard in my life. And it gave me no small 
satisfaction to be fully convinced that the learned preachers (Unitarians) who 
thus labored, fully understood themselves, and not only so, but meant to be 
understood by their hearers.” 

The same writer, in “an address to Unitarians,” May 14, 
1825, says, 

“If I do not entirely misunderstand you, when I hear you preach, you 
frequently make plain and clear statements, which are not only consistent with 
Universalism, but most pointedly opposed to the unmerciful doctrine of endless 
punishment.” 

Again, it is said, in the same work, 

“ We know, that no two denominations in Christendom agree more nearly in 
sentiment, than Unitarians and Universalists.” | 

9. It remains that we present the confessions of Unitarians 
themselves, as to their belief of Universal Salvation. 

The Rev. Barnabas Bates, a Unitarian clergyman in the State 
of New York, thus writes to the editor of the Universalist Mag- 
azine : 

“In common with many Unitarians, both in this country and Europe, I have 
rejected the cruel and unscriptural doctrine of endless misery, and embraced 
the sentiment that all men will be finally restored to virtue and happiness.’ 

From the same paper it appears, that Rev. Mr. Upham of Salem 
has declared himself a Universalist. In a letter from Salem, signed 
L. W. (the initials of Lemuel Willis, Universalist minister in that 
place) it is stated that ‘he (Mr. Upham) has avowed to the writer 
of this article (L. W.) that he believed in the restoration of all 
mankind.’ t 

We are told also in the same paper, of “ a Unitarian clergyman, 
settled about thirty miles from Boston, who thus addressed, pri- 
vately, a Universalist: ‘Well, my friend, betwixt you and me, I 
will tell you, that I agree with you in sentiment, and I have believed 
your sentiment for a long time. We ought tojoin to PUT DOWN THE 
Catvinists.’ ”t 

A Unitarian Clergyman in this vicinity has recently been heard 
to say, that ‘ rather than believe the doctrine of eternal punishment, 
he, would reject the inspiration of the Scriptures.’ 

Respecting another, a gentleman of the strictest veracity ob- 
serves, 


* These Lectures—a continuation of the ancient Thursday lecture in Boston, which 
once excited so much attention—have fallen latierly into the hands of Unitarians, and 
have dwindled as near to nothing as they well can, and be coutinued. They remind us 
of a Univarsity Lecture spoken of by Wakefield, at which *‘ the preacher exhibited only 
to the Vice Chancellor, the Beadle, Mr. Blue-Coat, and the walls. Should a spectator,” 
says he, “come to a station under the eastern gallery, the preacher alone would be 
exposed to his view, and would possibly remind him of Amphion exerting his powers on 
the stones, or of a ‘ voice crying in the wilderness.’” Memoirs of Gilbert Wakefield, vol, 


i. p. 151. 
P Number for Nov. 22, 1822, 
¢ See Nos. for Feb. 13, 1830 ; Aug. 15, 1829 ; and Feb. 25, 1826. 
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“T can speak unhesitatingly. I have heard him advance the doctrine of Uni- 
versal Salvation in public, and I have heard him deny our views of future pun- 
ishment in private conversation.” “I know, furthermore, that a considerable 
part of his supporters are Universalists.” 

To the evidence here presented, we add the following, derived 
from the publications of Unitarians. 

In an article in the Christian Disciple, supposed to have been 
written by Rev. Mr. Walker, of Charlestown,* we have this state- 
ment : 

“ If by everlasting punishment is meant the proper eternity of hell torments, 
it is a doctrine which most Unitarians at the present day concur in rejecting ; 
some understanding by that everlasting destruction to which the wicked are to 
be consigned, an absolute annihilation ; others, conceiving of their sufferings as 
consequential and indefinite as to their duration,” (not eternal) “ and others, that 
all punishment will be reinedial, and will end at last in a universal restoration 
to goodness and happiness.” vol. iii. p. 451. 

In the ‘ Letters to Dr. Miller, by a Unitarian of Baltimore,’ the 
writer avows his rejection of eternal punishment, and argues in favor 
of Universal Salvation. 

“ How can you reconcile those attributes” (of God) “ with the idea of his 
having doomed a certain number of his creatures to an endless misery, a state 
and degree of suffering which bear no proportion to any amount of crimes that 
a finite and frail creature is capable of committing ?’’ 

In the last volume of the Unitarian Miscellany, edited by Rev. 
F. W. P. Greenwood now of Boston, is an editorial article ‘on 
the Future Life and Condition of Man.’ ‘The four prominent 
doctrines,’ says the writer, ‘ which are held on this subject, are the 
eternal damnation or misery of the unrighteous ; the annihilation 
of the wicked ; the immediate salvation of all; and the final resto- 
ration of all.” These several theories Mr. Greenwood examines, 
in their order. ‘ ‘The doctrine of eternal punishment,’ he represents, 
at large, as ‘revolting’ and ‘ shocking,’ as inconsistent with ‘ the 
character of God,’ and with ‘the true design and end of punish- 
ment.’ ‘* The doctrine of the final extermination of the wicked,’ 
he holds ‘ to be nearly as irrational, if not quite, as that of endless 
misery. It is not so revolting to the feelings,’ but ‘ it militates 
equally against the perfect attributes of the Creator.’ Mr. Green- 
wood next examines and rejects the notion of ‘ the immediate sal- 
vation of all ;’ and, lastly, he considers and advocates ‘ the doctrine 
of universal restoration.’ 

“It is founded on our most enlightened and enlarged conceptions of the attri- 
butes of God, of his moral government, and of the faculties of man ;” (nothing 
said about the Bible) ‘and on grounds thus immovable, it affirms, that not one 
human being will finally be lost.’ ‘They (the wicked) will at last be reclaimed 
to virtue and happiness.’ ‘The final happiness of all mankind was designed by 
the goodness, is planned by the omniscience, and will be accomplished by the 
omnipotence, of him who gave them life.” pp. 113—133. 

Mr. Greenwood will perhaps feel injured, and his friends may 
be angry, if we denominate him a Universalist, and suggest to him 


* See Universalist Magazine for July 12, 1823. t Un. Miscellany, vol. ii. p. 32. 
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the propriety of an exchange of pulpits with the Universalist minis- 
ters of Boston. But is he not a Universalist? And why should 
he not exchange services with his brethren of the same faith ? 

In the same volume of the Unitarian Miscell: ny, another writer, 
under the signature of J. T., opposes the doctrine of eternal pun- 
ishment, and advocates universal restoration. p. 158. 

From the first number of ‘ the Unitarian,’ a periodical published 

at New York, and edited by Rev. William Ware of that city, we 
give the following extract, said to have been written by Mr. Ware 
himself. 


“We do not believe the eternity of all future punishment of sin to be the 
doctrine either of Scripture or reason, and regard it as a tenet that has, in many 


respects, an unhappy influence on human conduct and character.’ ‘ We believe 
that the suffering of futurity’ ‘ will be disciplinary, remedial, puri ifying, saving 
in its character, ‘and will, consequently, at some time, cease ; at that time , when- 


ever it shall be, that the offenders shall be reformed by it,’ and‘ restored to the 
love and practice of virtue.” 

We extract the following from ‘the Christian Inquirer,’ a Unita- 
rian paper formerly published in the city of New York. 

“ In England, we all know, that several of the most zealous and useful Unita- 
rian ministers publicly avow their belief in the final restoration of all men to 
happiness ; and if [ do not mistake, THIS Is THE BELIEF OF TRE GREAT BODY OF 
UniraRians IN THIS CountRY. Why then should we hesitate to avow our sen- 
timents, especially on this subject; or at least, would it not be gocd policy, if 
we wish success to the cause of liberal Christianity, to extend our sympathy 
and Christian intercourse to these brethren ?’* 

We have already quoted ‘ a New York Unitarian,’ affirming that 
‘THE GREAT MASS OF UNITARIANS both in this country, and in Eu- 
rope, boldly avow their disbelief of eternal misery, and their firm 
persuasion ‘of the restoration of mankind to holiness and happines ss" 
—affirming, once and again, that on this point, Unitarians and 
Universalists ‘ are agreed.’ p. 216. 

The reviewer, of ‘a Letter from a Gentleman in Boston to a 
Unitarian Clergyman of that city,’ thinks it ‘ honorable’ to the Uni- 
tarian ‘ party,’ that none of them ‘ believe in the eternity of future 
punishment.’ 

“* We hope no Unitarian will ever be found, to profess a doctrine so subversive 
of the most amiable attribute s of the Deity, and so little supported by the rev- 
elations he has sent us.” p. 23. 

The Christian Register has late ‘ly published an extended article 
on the question, ‘Are Unitarians Universalists ? in w hich, after de- 

T 
nying that they are Universalists, even in the sense of restoration, 
the writer comes to the following conclusions: 1. He ‘cannot 
5 . . . Tv . e . . 
name’ the individual among Unitarians, ‘ who believes that the wick- 
“5 shall be forever miserable.’ 2. A few ‘believe in annihilation.’ 

‘ By a third and numerous body the belief is cherished, that 
oil men will be ultimately reconciled to God and restored to his 
favor. 4. The remainder ‘ believe that Christ has announced a 
painful retribution for the sinner, but that the consequences of this 


* Quoted in the Universalist Magazine for Jan. 6, 1827. 
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retribution are among the secret things of God.*” We have yet to 
learn in what this latter class differ materially from the third. They 
believe that the wicked will be punished, but not forever. Their 
punishment, therefore, must have an end. Inwhat? Annihilation 
or restoration? In one or the other of these it must end, if it end 
at all. And as the class in question do not believe in annihilation, 
their views must lead them, whether conscious of it or not, to fall 
in with the doctrine of restoration. If their Bibles leave them in 
darkness upon the subject, what they term ‘Christian Philosophy’ 
may come to their help, and the light (such as it is) of Universalism 
will beam upon them. 

We close this array of confession and proof with another extract 
from the Christian Register. 

“ The doctrine of eternal torments is opposed to the benevolence of God, and 
cannot be a doctrine of Scripture.” t 


On comparing the evidence here exhibited with the repeated and 


solemn denials of Universalism, which Unitarians, at different times, 
have made, the conclusion will force itself upon the reader, that 
there has been evasion, concealment (to give it no worse name) in 
regard to this subject, as there formerly was in relation to the Trin- 
ity. This has often been charged upon Unitarians by Universalists, 
and others, and not unfrequently has been acknowledged by mem- 
bers of their own body. We are authorized, on the highest au- 
thority, to respresent, that ‘many (Unitarians) who disbelieve the 
doctrine of eternal punishment, are AFRAID TO AVOW THEIR OPIN- 
10N, lest it should weaken the restraints of religion.’"t Another 
Unitarian already quoted, after expressing the opinion that univer- 
sal restoration ‘is the belief of the great body of Unitarians in this 
country,’ asks, * Why then should we hesitate to avow our sentiments 
explicitly upon this subject ?’ implying that himself and his brethren 
had hesitated to make such an avowal. ‘ We think,’ says another, 
that ‘those Unitarians who believe in this doctrine, (universal res- 
toration) ‘have been much in fault in keeping it out of view, and 
EVADING THE CHARGE OF IT. /n open avowal of it would do them 
no diseredit.’|| We think so too. It ts no discredit to be honest. 
It is discreditable to be a hypocrite—to pretend to one thing, and 
be another ; but it can be no discredit to a public teacher of religion 
to be explicit and open, and frankly express to the world his views. 
If Unitarians are Universalists, why should they deny that such is 
the fact? Why should they endeavor to make their people believe 
(as Mr. Ballou declares that they do) that this in not the case? If 
they reject the doctrine of eternal punishment, why should they be 


* Nos. for Oct. 31 and Dec. 12, 1829. 

+ March 6, 1830. The article containing this sentence appeared originally in the 
Christian Pioneer, but was republished in the Register without any mark of disappro- 
bation. 

t Bancroft’s Sermons, p. 392. 

|| Review of ‘a Letter to a Unitarian Clergymen,’ &c, p. 24. 
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afraid (as Dr. Bancroft will have it that many are) to preach their 
sentiments? If they believe in universal restoration, why should 
they be disposed (as one of their own friends expresses it) to 
‘keep it out of view, and evade the charge of it?’ How much 
better to be honest, and acknowledge the truth, and not be afraid 
of names, and proclaim to the world (if such is their belief) that to 
all of every character, good and bad, the heavenly inheritance is 
ultimately sure? Concealment and management may answer for 
a time, and those who prosper by them may rejoice, and think 
themselves politic and bappy, but honesty, after all, is the best poli- 
cy ;—and certainly no one ought to think himself religrous, any 
further than he is conscious of cherisling and practising a down- 
right and universal honesty. 

In view of this discussion, the inquiry possibly may arise in the 

ninds of some of our readers—an inquiry always pertinent and 
imporiant—* Cui bono fuerit ? What good can grow out of it? 
Suppose Unitarians are Universalists; what then? If they are 
uawilling to take the name, why fasten it upon them? If they are 
unwilling to preach a doctrine which you believe to be lalse and 
dangerous, why should you find fault? What good can result from 
this discussion, and why was it engaged in?’ 

These very reasonable inquiries demand a full and direct an- 
swer; and we intend it shall be given. We say then, in the first 
place, that we have not engaged in this discussion with a view to 
fasten upon Unitarians an uumerited and unpopular name. Such 
an object would be wrong in itself; and if not wrong, it would be 
altogether unworthy of the labor we have hesoued, Besides, it 
does not appearthat Universalist is not as honorable an appellation as 
Unitarian. For ourselves, were the sad alternative forced upon 
us, we should be at a loss which to prefer. We would as willingly 
bear the one as the other. 

Nor have we engaged in this discussion, because it gives us 
pleasure to ascertain and prove, to satisfy ourselves and others, 
that Unitarians are Universalists. We regard the doctrine of Uni- 
versal Salvation as a great and destructive error, contradicted by 
the express language of Scripture, injurious to the interests of 
morals and of society, and ruinous to the souls of men ; and it af- 
fords us no pleasure, certainly, to see so many of our fellow immor- 
tals, some of them occupying conspicuous public stations, and 
drawing numbers around them and afier them, falling into this flat- 
tering but fatal delusion. So far from this, were tears and sorrows 
sufficient to reclaim them, we could weep over them with tears of 
blood. 

We have been induced to engage in this discussion that our 
readers, our fellow Christians, might be duly apprized of the dan- 
gers which surround them, and that the further spread of Univer- 
salism, so far as we have influence, might be prevented. 
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Unitarianism, it is well known, was introduced and propagated 
in this country by concealment; and the attempt has long been 
making to spread Universalism, by the same means. In former 
years, none would own that they were Unitarians; while in secret 
they were laboring to explode the ancient faith, and introduce their 
favorite error. Now, the same persons will not own that they are 
Universalists ; while in most instances. they secretly embrace the 
doctrine, and are laboring to prepare the way for its reception and 
prevalence. When the mask was torn off from abashed Unitari- 
anism, and the heresy was exposed to public view, it was shorn at 
once of nearly all its power, and has since made but feeble progress. 
And should we be able, by any efforts, to bring forth Universalism 
from its lurking places, and convince our fellow Christians of impend- 
ing dangers, we should feel that we had taken an important step to- 
wards helping them to escape the snare. Nothing is more tobe 
dreaded than a powerful but concealed enemy, an enemy in the dark. 
Better, by all means, be apprized with whom and what we have to 
contend, that, knowing the amount of danger, we may know how to 
apportion and direct our efforts. 

There can be no doubt that Universalism is to be the prominent 
heresy of our times. Openly advocated by many—embraced and 
connived at in secret by not a few—backed up also by learning, 
wealth, station and influence, it has grown, and flourished, and ex- 
tended its blighting shade over some of the fairest portions of our 
land. Thousands and thousands are deluded by it, and while 
they live in worldliness, in pleasure, and perhaps in vice, are sooth- 
ing themselves with the hope that some means will be provided, ei- 
ther in this world or the future, to secure to them the possession of 
everlasting joys. Thus probationary moments run to waste, op- 
portunities are neglected, and privileges abused; while death is 
ever at his work, and deluded mortals are sinking to rise no more. 

In these circumstances, what is to be done? Shall we shut our 
eyes, and fold our hands, and do nothing to expose or correct the 
evil? Our wily adversaries (and possibly some mistaken friends) 
would endeavor to persuade us tosuch a course. But in this case, 
the delusion would continue to spread; one church after another 
would fall before it ; our spiritual enclosures would be desolated ; 
and multitudes, living and yet to live, would be forever ruined. It 
is not unlikely that some good people may regard this whole discus- 
sion with disapprobation and disgust—may call it controversy—and 
may turn away their eyes from the dangers which it discloses. 
But they will bear in mind, that the evil will not be stayed, by being 
overlooked and despised ; it will be upon them before they are 
aware of it; and too late they may send up the unavailing wish, 
that they had attended to it, and provided against it, in season. 


